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Bautismo With Decorum 


IRMA FUEHR 


KNEW when Cuco invited me 

| that Pedro’s baptism was im- 

portant to him. Important in 

the very nature of things because 

Pedro’s mother, the fifteen-year-old 
Perfecta, was “one of them.” 

That meant that she belonged to 
the multitudinous zinos, nietos, 
sobrinos, or just companeros living 
in Cuco’s house whenever the need 
arose and looking to him for secur- 
ity. It meant that it was Cuco’s 
self-imposed duty to see to her hap- 
piness. 

For Cuco Madrid, widower, 
father, and grandfather, is a pater 
familias. Cuco Madrid, expert stone 
mason, prime mover of the local 
Unificado Mexicano lodge, and 
maker of speeches that would have 
left the late Mr. Bryan corroding, 
is also an eighteenth-century squire. 
His gangling, once white-washed 
adobe on the brow of Chihuahua 
Hill is his manor, and the smaller 
homes of his posterity, oblique or 
direct, that huddle on his land are 
his estate, the working environment 
of his position. That in an English- 
speaking country he speaks no Eng- 
lish, that he has no feeling for par- 
ental authority or patriarchal dig- 
nity, that he is mildly a wolf, the 
senora having been dead these eight 
years, that he can, on occasion, be- 
come weeping drunk—all that does 
not detract from the reality of his 
squireship, nor from the love and 
obligations it imposes. 

But I did not know the special 


significance of Pedro’s baptism un- 
til that Sunday afternoon before the 
party. Cuco’s plump daughter-in- 
law Lita, gifted with superlative legs 
and given to mascara and sheer 
dresses, explained it while she and 
her husband Norberto and I ate a 
dinner of chili rellenos. 

Perfecta, it seemed, had married 
Pedro’s father, the seventeen-year- 
old Alvino, “so like a zoot-suit 
man,” less than a week before the 
cause of the marriage arrived. How- 
ever, that in itself did not distress 
Cuco. Although Alvino had ex- 
pressed no wish to supply a wife 
with bed and board, it had not, actu- 
ally, been a shotgun wedding. For 
Hymen had been Alvino’s father, 
who insisted that his son take on the 
responsibility incurred the previous 
spring. “It is of no great importance 
that an honest man pays all his bills,” 
he said in Perfecta’s presence. “But 
such as this, yes.” So without pres- 
sure from Cuco, Alvino unhappily 
made Perfecta his unhappy wife. 

Cuco’s grief sprang from the fact 
that under such conditions he had 
failed in one of his chief obliga- 
tions: to see that great events in the 
lives of his charges go off with dig- 
nity and with proper merriment and 
fanfare. He had been unable to ac- 
cord the union the celebration that 
would give it reason to survive. 

The unfeasted, unsung event 
gnawed at him. “No wonder Per- 
fecta has only sorrow with Alvino,” 
he said to Lita and Norberto. “It was 
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not right. It— It was like a funeral 
for a naked corpse. Ai, pobrecita!” 
There were tears in his eyes, said 
Lita. 

Now, a month later, Cuco saw in 
the baptism his last chance to help 
Perfecta achieve a marriage. I was 
sad for him. That was too much to 
expect of a party, any party. 

From the kitchen window we 
watched Pedro’s return from the 
house of the priest. The bundle in 
Perfecta’s arms was flanked only by 
the godparents, the compadre and 
comadre. Too small and unimpres- 
sive a group, I thought, to stimulate 
the miracle that Cuco hoped for. 

“But where’s Cuco?” I asked. 

I learned that he was out inviting 
some of his special friends from the 
Unificado Mexicano lodge. 

“And Alvino?” 

“He works the day shift at the 
mine. Anyhow, Perfecta told him 
not to come.” 

“Oh.” It was an inauspicious be- 
ginning. 

At three o’clock while Lita and I 
were doing dishes, Norberto an- 
nounced, “Cuco comes home. It is 
time to start the party.” 

We left the remaining dishes in 
the sink, and as soon as Lita had 
reenforced her eyelashes with another 
layer of mascara, we walked to 
Cuco’s house next door. 

He met us at the threshold, tall, 
gallant, almost imposing in his navy- 
blue suit that shone at the elbows, 
the strong, sharp lines of his face 
softened by the smile that played 
under his generous, half-moon mous- 
tache. He introduced me to the god- 
parents. “This is the huera chiquita,” 
he said, Huera being the local term 


for any woman of non-Mexican 
blood. 

The comadre, a round, brown 
girl, took my coat. The compadre 
shook hands with me, and hurried 
into the kitchen for Tokay. He was 
a serious looking boy, with the thin, 
eager face and curly hair that usual- 
ly go with a seminary student. 

Ushering us to the davenport, 
Cuco produced the solemn docu- 
ment announcing that Pedro had 
this day received the first rites of the 
church. We looked at it and felt it, 
and Norberto read it aloud. Then 
the compadre came with the Tokay, 
and Carmen, one of Cuco’s daugh- 
ters, passed the bizcochos, and the 
party was off. 

I looked for Perfecta. In the bed- 
room to the right she sat in front of 
the dresser, arranging and rearrang- 
ing her hair. Short, her figure was 
still so childish that the tight black 
dress she wore gave her the appear- 
ance of playing at being grown up. 
But the face in the mirror was thin 
and remote and unhappy, with the 
disillusion and maturity of an adult 
superimposed on its smooth brown 
surface. 

Cuco did not try to persuade Per- 
fecta to join us, but after the first 
drink he brought a bundle of black 
hair and pink satin blanket from the 
bedroom and held his glass to the 
lips of the newly christened Pedro. 

Soon the guests began to swarm 
in: scrubbed and tightly curled lit- 
tle girls in red or blue rayon; ma- 
trons of fifty or sixty with melan- 
choly eyes set in impassive faces; 
men and boys in levis, men and boys 
in black trousers and white shirts; 
chunky Senor Baca, who was to ac- 
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company the bautismo song. There 
was a preponderance of women, 
since many of the men were at war, 
and Mexicans, unlike Americans, do 
not feel that a successful party de- 
pends upon an equal division be- 
tween the sexes. 

At the first sound of the phono- 
graph everyone danced. Except for 
Perfecta in the bedroom and two 
matrons who appeared to be at the 
party merely because it was a pleas- 
ant place to be sad, there were no 
wallflowers. The oldest and most 
decrepit danced. Norberto’s eleven- 
year-old daughter insisted upon pull- 
ing me through the rhumba, which 
I have never learned. She led me this 
way and pushed me that, and when 
I failed her, she murmured, “‘By the 
next time you'll know just fine!” 
Cavalierly she led me to a chair. 
“Thank you for the dance,” she said. 

I polkad with Cuco. We were a 
strange assortment of couples. Nor- 
berto’s daughter was dancing with a 
little girl in red; Lita with their son, 
José; the compadre with his eight- 
year-old sister; a melancholy-eyed 
matron with the rotund Senor Baca; 
the comadre with an incipient Cesar 
Romero in cowboy boots; Carmen 
with her youngest child, whom she 
held in her arms. 

And everyone danced every 
dance. Senor Baca led his partner 


‘through an exhausting jitterbug, 


which she performed with abandon 
if not gaiety. The children stamped 
and clapped the measures of the 
Araspa and the Zacatecas. My 
timidity about dances I didn’t know 
amazed them. “Sure you can schot- 
tische,” said Norberto firmly. 


“Come. I'll count for you. Now— 


One-two. Three-four.” 

Cuco tapped Norberto’s shoulder. 
“There is so much to eat,” he said. 
“We need a bigger party. You go.” 

Fortified with two bottles of good 
will, Norberto, Lita, and I made the 
rounds of Chihuahua Hill like the 
servants of the feast-giving house- 
holder in the biblical parable. Only, 
in this case, the invited came. At 
each house we toasted Pedro and his 
parents, and Norberto urged more 
guests to the party. And then we 
strolled on, singing El Rancho 
Grande and Cuatro Milpas. 

Back at Cuco’s house we went to 
the kitchen to help carry in food. 
In spite of Perfecta’s objections, 
Alvino had arrived. Slim, short, fine- 
featured, and handsome, in peg- 
topped trousers and a sweatshirt, he 
stood at the kitchen table downing 
a jigger of whiskey. Cuco introduced 
me. Alvino’s blank, black eyes swept 
me indifferently. “How'd y’ do?” he 
muttered, obviously bored by my in- 
trusion upon his inebriation. 

His hand swerved as he poured 
himself another drink, but he swal- 
lowed it without a shudder, and 


‘moved off to the long table set up 


in the living room. 

The godparents sat together at 
the head of the table, and Cuco at 
the foot. Alvino shoved down his 
pipian silently and mechanically. 
Senor Baca, who admired Tokay 
above all other wines and had drunk 
deep of the object of his admiration, 
delayed his meal to argue with Nor- 
berto as to which was the better 
musician. 

“Tt is you, maestro,” said Nor- 
berto. “You have taught me all I 
know.” 
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“But I taught a better man than 
I,” responded Senor Baca with emo- 
tion. “My soul weeps when it hears 
the music of your guitar.” He held 
a chicken wing dramatically to his 
barrel chest, where possibly his soul 
was lodging. 

“With your violin it is the music 
of the heart,” said Norberto. 

“With your guitar it is the music 
of love!” After each exchange of 
compliments they shook hands over 
the table. 

Perfecta did not eat. Still in the 
bedroom, she applied polish to her 
nails, rocked Pedro, who was already 
asleep, and paged languidly through 
a confession magazine. Cuco gave 
no sign of noticing either her ab- 
sence or the sullenness of Alvino. 
The best he could do was to make 
us happy in their honor. 

The moods of the evening changed 
with the rapidity of the scenes on a 
revolving stage. With Senor Baca 
playing first violin, Lita second, and 
Norberto the guitar, there was a 
long waltz to Over the Waves, 
drawn out endlessly because in spite 
of the food, the Tokay was doing 
things to Senor Baca. Then we lis- 
tened reverently to the bautismo 
song sung by Norberto. It. is a 
solemn hymn, so austere that Nor- 
berto might have been a Presby- 
terian elder standing in his pew on 
a Sunday morning. “God bless this 
_ of baptism,” he intoned in Span- 
ish. 

Then Cuco led us in a Conga line. 
Immediately afterwards he directed 
the ceremony in which parents and 
godparents accepted responsibility 
for Pedro, and this finally brought 
Perfecta out of the bedroom. At 


Cuco’s orders, Pedro was passed back 
and forth, godparents embraced, 
parents embraced, parents and god- 
parents embraced. 

“Recibote prenda amada que de la 
iglesia. . . .” said Perfecta tonelessly, 

“Recibote prenda amada. .. .” re- 
cited Alvino in his bored, blank 
voice. 

“Recibote. . . .” said the godpar- 
ents light-heartedly. 

A one-step followed. Alvino sat 
down on the davenport next to Per- 
fecta, who gazed straight ahead, re- 
mote, unyielding. Hesitantly he 
reached out and ran his finger down 
her arm. She jerked away. I turned 
to look at Cuco, who was my part- 
ner. His face showed nothing. I had 
never thought of him as inscrutable, 
but now I did. I wanted to weep for 
the hapless youngsters enmeshed by 
biology and a heady spring night. 

Norberto’s guitar swung into a 
song about a buck private ready to 
leave for the army. The compadre, 
who was to don a GI uniform the 
next week, sang lustily, in his semi- 
nary-student way, and turned to 
smile at his mother, a youngish 
woman with bad teeth. Her smile 
began weakly and then stopped, cut 
off by tears. Tenderly the com padre 
patted her shoulder, wiped her face 
with his handkerchief, and then 
cried, too. Suddenly, we all cried. 
With a sweep of his guitar, Nor- 
berto sprang to the compadre’s 
mother. “Madre mia,” he cried, 
“how I wish you were here to spend 
your tears with ours!” 

Wet-eyed we rose for a waltz. 
Once more I danced with Cuco. 
The third time we circled the room 
I missed a step. Alvino and Perfecta 
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moved past us, dancing like two 
tired children, dancing cheek to 
cheek! Afterwards Alvino just made 
it to the bed. 

Cuco delivered a speech, rolling 
sonorously with references to “‘vic- 
toria... gloria... reunion... 
felicidad.” We drank a toast to him. 
"Salud, pesetas, y amor, y tiempo 
para gozarlos!”” We drank to Pedro, 
to Perfecta and Alvino. The night 
became a kaleidoscope jazzing into 
patterns of toasts and dances and 
little girls passing bizcochos. 

The clicks and stamps of the 
Araspa shook the room when at mid- 
night, completely exhagisted, I fol- 


lowed Lita into the bedroom for my 
coat. The three children, father, 
mother, and son, lay crosswise on 
the bed. Father and son slept. Per- 
fecta, eyes staring, was stroking 
Alvino’s motionless sleeve. 

In the living room Cuco content- 
edly smoked a cigarette, a sleeping 
grandchild in his lap. The drunken 
Senor Baca snored on the davenport. 
The Araspa was going strong. 

Cuco walked to my car with me. 
**Adios,” he said, opening the door. 
“A fine party, wasn’t it?” Even in 
the harshness of the domelight, his 


face looked strong and warm and 
happy. 


A Bough for Christmas 


Ci CoRMAN 


the lady says to take him down 


to put him 


here in her arms among the linen of 


her heart he is her son 


of love 


withers 


the lady says to take him down 


sleep in her arms 


and now the blood hangs tortured 
on the manmade tree of pain 


the body bends 


the simplest fact 

a vein 
now the tree 

the mind weeps 


to let him 


forgetting wound or kiss 


her heart will wind him in enormous wish 
and there buried shall he take tight nails out 
scatter his occult dust in a red sea 

and lie under the appletree of love 


the lady says to take him down 
her arms are wearied by mistakes 
her heart is a white epitaph on whiter 
ilk on snow 


done 


like milk 


stone 


the trick is 


the suck of silence 


now in the name of her and him men place 


a star upon a bough 


a bough on peace 


Wings Like a Dove 


BARNEY DANIELS 


UDDENLY they appeared, far 
off over the roofs, the white 
pigeons, forming a thin up- 

curved line in the west. Somehow, 
even though they were so distant, he 
knew that they were pigeons and 
that they were pure white. 

They came straight out of the 
sunset. They were winging their way 
directly toward him, getting larger 
each moment, gliding, soaring free 
of the earth, lightly skimming the 
square black roofs. 

Paul watched their approach. He 
had been slumped on the rickety lit- 
tle wood bench his father had nailed 
together for him. He had been sit- 
ting there, on the dingy, black, tarry 
roof, his back against the brick 
chimney behind the bench. And 
then he had straightened up. With 
wonder and the beginnings of joy 
he beheld the pigeons taking form 
in the sunset. Somewhere deep, 
somewhere in a secret part of him, 
he knew he had been waiting. 

Paul set his crutch into the soggy 
black tar-paper at his feet, and 
pushed himself upright. He fit the 
crutch into his left armpit and took 
three eager steps forward, coming 
as close to the roof’s edge as he 
dared. He fought the momentary 
urge to look below, terrifyingly be- 
low, at the hard, malignant street. 
He lifted his face to the pigeons, 
now only a block away over the 
roofs. They were gleaming whitely 
as they swept toward him. He hoped 
they would not swerve abruptly, as 


pigeons often did; he longed for 
them to pass overhead with a great 
rushing of wings. 

A breeze rustled his pale, silky 
hair; then they were above him. 
There were dozens of them, massed, 
yet each one separate, moving their 
wings in graceful unison, swooping, 
then rising, saluting him. And yet 
there was, surprisingly, no rushing 
of wings. 

Paul’s thin, white face brightened 
with wonderment; and he turned his 
body awkwardly so as not to lose 
sight of them as they wheeled by. 
— they swirled back toward 


With a tinny thump the sheet- 
metal door which led to the stairway 
was thrust open. “Paul, darling.” It 
was his mother, calling gently, in- 
sistently, caressingly. “Your supper 
is ready. Daddy is eating.” 

He sighed, and looked at her. 

“Besides, it’s much too cool up 
here without a sweater.” 

Paul sighed again. “Yes, Mother. 
Right away.” He turned back for 
one last glimpse of the white pigeons. 

They were gone. 

His eyes scanned the sky, searched 
each of the surrounding roofs in a 
vain attempt to discover where they 
had alighted, whose flock they were. 
Listlessly he dragged his body to the 
roof door. 

“Coming, darling?” 

Paul peered into the sunset once 
again; nothing moved in the air 
above the silhouetted skyscrapers. He 
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shut the door carefully behind him, 
hooking it securely against the wind. 
He eased himself down the steps, 
holding tightly to the bannister. 

His mother went slowly before 
him. She kept looking back anxious- 
ly. Paul knew what she was think- 
ing: how thin he was, how wasted, 
how bad it would be if he fell. For 
himself he had stopped caring long 
ago. Now he pitied only his mother. 

And his father. Once like himself, 
with dreams. His father. Who had 
married his beautiful mother. Who 
had been blessed with a son. A man- 
child with a withered leg and crooked 
spine. A son who had cost so much 
in money and in grief. Who had 
scourged away his father’s dreams 
and replaced them with the ever- 
present need to earn, earn, earn. 
Dream no more dear father; your 
boss pays nothing for dreams. No 
one loves a dream but dreamers. 
Mother loves you too much, father, 
to let you dream—she knows it 
will only make you more unhappy. 
Mother does not love you enough to 
let you dream, dear father .. . 

After the meal, it was time for 
Paul’s evening lesson. Paul did not 
go to school. He had tried, once. But 
later when the doctor examined him, 
the doctor said, “Paul is not strong 
enough for school work.” Was it the 
work? Was it the taunts? Was it the 
problem of what to do with the 
crutch when he squeezed into a 
desk? The gay, laughing, thoughtless 
freedom; and he not able to laugh 
and run with the others? 

Was it the hard pavement that 
sneered at him? 

These days Paul’s schooling was 
more simple. His father would open 
a great anthology of poetry and 


from it would read to him slowly, 
richly. Paul would ask questions. His 
father answered them: his father’s 
answers, too, were poetry; his fath- 
er’s eyes were far away. Often his 
father would turn those eyes upon 
him; and he would know peace. 

Sometimes, in the midst of these 
lessons, Paul’s mother would call out 
helplessly. His father would rouse 
himself, run swiftly into the kitchen. 
Usually it was a mouse or a roach to 
be killed; and when Paul’s father 
returned to the book of poetry, Paul 
felt ashamed to look into those eyes. 

Paul’s mother loved his father 
very much. “What would I do with- 
out you?” she would say. Or some- 
times, when his father would forget 
where he had laid his necktie, she 
would chide, ““What would you ever 
do without me?” Or again, “It must 
be such a strain, dear, to read poetry 
to him. Why not let him read by 
himself, something that doesn’t re- 
quire so much explanation?” 


—But on this particular night, 
Paul could not put his mind to his 
lesson. The rolling sounds and danc- 
ing rhythms of the poetry lulled 
him; but he did not heed the words. 
When his father saw this, he merely 
smiled slowly and announced that 
classes were out early tonight. 

Longingly Paul thought of the 
pigeons. Paul would have liked to 
visit the roof even though it was so 
dark. Perhaps—No. It was late, and 
pigeons did not fly at night. Besides, 
his mother would think it strange. 

The next day Paul went again to 
the roof, early. His mother was 
pleased that he was willing to re- 
main outdoors, instead of lying on 


94 
the sofa with a book in his hand. 


But the pigeons did not come. 

There were other flocks in the air, 
anonymous grey birds kept by boys 
on nearby roofs, answering to whis- 
tles, and to handclaps, and to the 
lure of food; but still not the mys- 
terious, silent, white pigeons so beck- 
oning and so aloof. 

As the sun settled down on the 
distant skyscrapers, Paul felt a ting- 
ling excitement that pulsed through 
him in warm waves. 

The pigeons were coming. He did 
not see them, but he knew they were 
racing toward him. Yes, and out of 
the sunset, as before. 

And there, far away over the 
roofs, at the point where the tene- 
ments seemed to hold up the sky- 
scrapers, the pigeons gathered shape 
in the thickening dusk. 

With his crutch as a lever, he 
pulled himself to his feet, easily this 
time. He advanced to the roof’s 
edge, not even tempted to look 
down upon the street below, with its 
shrill boy-sounds and gutteral ven- 
dor-cries which lifted to soil the 
clean air where the pigeons flew. 

They were advancing, stretched 
out like welcoming arms, they were 
closer, they were taking individual 
form, they were just overhead. They 
were full upon him, soundless, sur- 
rounding him, dropping down like 
giant snowflakes, whitely blanketing 
the roof. They knew him. They 
recognized him. He cried out his 
welcome. He stooped to reach for 
them. He extended his hands but 
they eluded him. He stood there, 
frightened, exalted. 

In color they were purest white. 
Their short, powerful necks grew 
gracefully into the rounded curves 
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of their backs. Their nut-brown eyes 
were friendly, inquiring. 

They seemed gravely to inspect 
the crutch under his arm; they re- 
garded him questioningly. Did they 
resent the crutch? Did they fear he 
would use it against them? Foolish, 
beautiful birds. He bent over, very 
gently so as not to frighten them, 
and he laid down the crutch. There! 
Now they were not afraid. 

But no! they were flying away! 
One of them spread its wings and, 
leaning its weight upon the air, 
arose. Another followed, and then 
others. A few remained, still peer- 
ing up at him with expectation, in- 
vitation. Perching there, they spread 
their wings, and the tips of their 
wings trembled, ardent, desiring to 
know the caressing uplift of coaxing 
breezes. What were they trying to 
say? If only they could talk to him! 

“Speak, then, beautiful birds,” he 
urged. 

Immediately he twisted his head 
to the roof door. If his mother hap- 
pened to be standing there, she 
would think him foolish. The tin 
door, swinging idly on its hinges, 
told him with a reassuring squeak 
that he was still alone. 

He turned back once more to the 
birds. They were no longer at his 
feet. He scoured the sky overhead. 

The birds had gone. 

That entire evening he puzzled 
about the birds. ‘“‘Father,” he asked, 
interrupting a passage from Shelley, 
“are pigeons very intelligent?” 

“Noah thought so when 4e was all 
at sea. Remember how he sent forth 
the dove?” 

“I mean, well, suppose I was 
standing on the roof and some pig- 


-eons lit at my feet and looked up at 
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me. What could they have wanted?” 

“Food, perhaps.” 

Paul nodded dumbly. “Oh,” he 
said. “Of course. That was all.” 

His father appraised him. His 
father then turned a page of the 
book. “Maybe not,” he said. “Maybe 
they wished you could fly with them, 
son. 

“Do you really think so? Really?” 

Paul’s mother stood behind them. 
“But people can’t fly, Paul,” she 
smiled tenderly. ‘You see, people 
have no wings.” 

Paul’s father turned a page, and 
another. “‘“Haven’t they?” he said. 

At sundown the next day, the 
birds came to Paul again. Again they 
seemed joyful when he laid down his 
crutch. Again they tried to tell him 
something secret, something impor- 
tant. 

“Do you want me to fly with you, 
then, beautiful birds? I cannot even 
walk?” He addressed them gently, 
with a smile. He hoped they would 
understand. “You see?” He spread 
his arms out at his sides, fingers ex- 
tended. “You see, beautiful birds? 
Nothing but useless arms.” But the 
pigeons were not discouraged. They 
were happy. They flew up past his 
face, inviting him to follow. They 
looked back. 

And suddenly his feet felt queer. 
Light, as if no weight rested on 
them. 

He was off the roof. 

Off the roof. And not afraid. But 
rather glad, glad. Not afraid. Not 
afraid of anything any more. 

He moved forward, willing it, 
unafraid, standing five stories over 
the street, not afraid. People hurry- 
ing to supper down there, bent old 
women in shawls, fruit peddlers of- 


fering last-minute bargains on the 
day’s scraps, boys building fires with 
empty crates. And Paul above them 
all, free of the streets, the sneering 
streets. 

He willed it, and the horizon 
dropped three feet. He willed it, 
and gently he tilted forward to the 
proper position for flying. 

But then—the hollow sound of 
footsteps on the stairs! 

“Tomorrow, beautiful birds,” he 
called—“tomorrow!”—and, with a 
wish, he thrust himself backward 
and downward to the roof. 

“What did you say, darling?”’ his 
mother asked. “You mustn’t try to 
stand without your crutch. You'll 
fall and hurt yourself. Come to 
supper.” 


—In the evenings that followed, 
between the time of sunset and the 
time for supper, Paul soared with 
the flock, high above Manhattan. 
But he always remembered to jam 
the bench in front of the roof door 
so that Mother could not possibly 
come up to find him gone. If she 
called his name through the door, 
she would not be frightened at re- 
ceiving no immediate answer. He 
could be napping. And no matter 
how far away he was, flying over 
Manhattan, he could always hear 
her voice, echoing thinly over the 
roofs, echoing from the clouds and 
from the moon. “Paul, Paul, sup- 
per, supper.” And, waving a hasty 
good night to his winged friends, he 
could always manage to zoom home 
—with perhaps time for a joyous 
somersault on the way—and open 
the roof door with a yawn, saying, 
“T had fallen asleep, Mother.” 
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There were difficulties to be over- 
come at first. His bad leg could not 
bend on the breathtaking turns, and 
offered some small degree of wind 
resistance. His back was too crooked 
to look really graceful in flight. He 
had to get used to the sudden shock 
of inhaling a gust of the dense smoke 
streaming from tenement chimneys. 
When the flock went a little too 
high, it became overly chilling. And 
it did take strong self-discipline to 
reconcile himself to his place near 
the end of the flock—a follower 
among followers. 

During the second week, a chick- 
en hawk, coming over the Hudson 
from the woods of New Jersey, 
poised unseen above the flock as they 
circled the Woolworth Building. 
The hawk dropped, plummet-like, 
and seized one of the white birds in 
its claws. The rest of the pigeons 
paused in fright, looked out of fran- 
tic, helpless eyes to Paul. He hesi- 
tated. He was not afraid—he was 
not afraid of anything any longer. 
But the hawk was strong. Its beak 
could tear viciously. Its claws were 
powerful. 

It was escaping with slow, con- 
fident strokes, gripping the pigeon 
firmly. 

Paul nerved himself. With a burst 
of speed he overtook the hawk. He 
straddled it from above, grabbed it 
tightly about the neck. It twisted its 
head, stared at him with its beady, 
cruel, gimlet eyes. At first at was a 
stare of surprise; then it turned to 
one of hatred. It released the pigeon, 
which flew limpingly back to the 
flock. The white pigeons had drawn 
near now, and were watching. He 
could not fail before them. 

The hawk contorted, trying to 
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free its neck. He tightened his fing- 
ers. The hawk beat its clubby wings 
against his face, tore at his arms with 
its claws. Its eyes glared at him, but 
Paul’s grasp did not weaken. The 
hawk’s struggles diminished, became 
a flutter, ceased altogether. A spot of 
blood quivered on its beak. Paul 
opened his hands, stiff with the 
strain, and watched the hawk fall, 
loose and broken, smaller and smal- 
ler until it had vanished far below. 
When he rejoined the flock he 
fell into his usual place, but he was 
astonished to find himself, suddenly, 
in front of the others. They had fal- 
len back behind him. Now he was 


more than a follower. 


—Gradually, day by day, Paul’s 
pallid complexion was altering. His 
face was becoming flushed and heal- 
thy. He was gaining weight. His 
mother noticed it and was happy. 
She never questioned his visits to the 
roof, and would summon _ hin, 
through the door, only at supper 
time. What if he did fall asleep in 
the cool autumn air—It was doing 
him so much good to stay out of 
doors. 

But she worried about his crutch. 
She insisted that he take it with him. 
She was afraid he would fall without 
it. He did not wish to worry her, 
although he had grown to loathe the 
crutch. It shamed him to have the 
white pigeons see their leader with 
a crutch. He always took the crutch 
with him, out of the apartment, but 
would hide it in an unused dumb- 
waiter in the hallway. Then he 
would draw himself bodily up along 
the bannister to the roof, using only 
the strength of his arms. When his 
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mother’s voice came echoing over 
the roofs, and he opened the door 
with a yawn, he would let her go 
down the stairway; then he would 
enter the apartment with the hated 
crutch once more in his armpit. 

And, oh! the joy of those days. 
The full, consummated feeling it 
gave to zoom above the spires and 
skyscrapers of New York, with the 
white pigeons close at heel, the rush- 
ing wind on your face, burning your 
cheeks, bursting into your chest, 
making you clean, new, alive. You 
hang motionless on the palpable ed- 
dies of air, or sport in the low-hang- 
ing clouds, and hurl greetings at the 
new moon. While the dark river 
rushes up at you, you hurtle close to 
a tugboat, its lights gleaming lone- 
ly in the blackness. You swoop under 
the bridge, its bulbs strung across 
the river’s full bosom. You spy on 
the narrow, lonely corridors that 
thread the deserted financial district, 
naked and friendless at night. You 
shout derision at the earth-bound 
pavements. You rise high, high, high, 
above the vessels peeking into harbor 
after long days at sea, so high you 
see the sun’s rays long after they 
have faded from the tallest building. 

But you always must whisk home 
to the roof when Mother calls, ‘“‘Sup- 
per. Supper, darling.” Some day you 
will forget that Mother calls you to 
supper, you will forget about re- 
turning to your roof. Her fears and 
worries will no longer concern you. 
But no. You know you will not for- 
get Mother. 

Then, one night, you do forget 
something. You forget to put the 
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bench in front of the door! And 
Mother is climbing the stairs! She 
will get on to the roof. She will get 
there before you can return. “Paul, 
darling,” she is calling gently. ““Sup- 
per is waiting.” You can hear the 
tinny thump of the door being 
opened. If she finds you gone she 
will know your secret. You will 
know. You do not wish to know. 
You mustn’t know. 

This time you do not stop to wave 
good night. You fling your body 
through the air. Faster, desperately 
faster. You urge yourself on until 
the crashing air booms in your ear- 
drums. Booms louder and louder. 

Too late, Paul! She is on the roof! 

“Paul,” she is saying chidingly, “I 
told you never to stand there that 
way without your crutch. Why, you 
may fall and get hurt.” 

—He opened his eyes. He was 
standing at the edge of the roof, face 
upturned, arms stretching out at 
his sides. And now, irrevocably, he 
knew. 

He crumpled sobbing to the roof, 
grinding his face into the black tar, 
biting his lip to hold back the tears, 
biting it so hard that his blood 
spilled, crimson, on the black tar of 
the roof. 

She screamed and bent over him. 
She ran down the stairs, calling for 
his father. The tin door swung to 
and fro, creaked to and fro, tried 
to soothe him with lies, tried to tell 
him it was all right, everything 
would be all right, the pigeons would 
be back, the white pigeons, the beau- 
tiful birds, the doves would be back 
to get him. 
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Y ten p. m. Herb was ready 
B to fold. He leaned heavily on 

the counter, letting his heels 
rise from the floor, his eyes travel- 
ling from the booth to the clock to 
the door. If nobody came in the next 
fifteen-twenty minutes they could 
maybe close the place. Ray would 
maybe straighten up enough so Joe 
could take him home. 

God, what a day. Running the 
joint. Chef-waiter-busboy-cashier, a 
combination strictly for the nut- 
house; a job you wouldn’t take on 
for your best friend—unless he was 
another Joe Rennie. You would do 
things for Joe you told other people 
to go to hell for. A right guy in a 
world of finks and screwballs. 

Hocking that star sapphire. You 
hardly would believe he could do it. 
But with bail for Ray at one grand 
he had given it up to the loanie with- 
out a murmur, the ring he never 
would take off to let nobody look at 
because there on his hand it was a 
reminder to him he wasn’t poor any 
more. Now he kept every once in a 
while rubbing the finger but with- 
out looking at it, like when some- 
thing aches and you try not to pay 
any attention. Well, that was Joe 
Rennie; anything for a friend. 

Herb sighed, gazing off through 
the diner windows. Not many going 
by, this time of night; too late for 
the regulars, too early for the snack- 
ers. Midnight was closing time, but 
once in a while after an extra hard 
day Joe would call quits a little be- 


forehand. Herb rubbed the small of 
his back with both hands. If only 
Joe would say the word— 

He stiffened, his hands stretching 
outward on the clean counter, his 
teeth grinding together with a hard 
sound. Over in the booth Ray was 
groaning again. Would the guy 
never stop? 

He was slumped down in the cor- 
ner, out of sight except for the big 
hand that off and on pounded the 
table. Joe, opposite, was looking at 
him as if any minute he would have 
to give up the job. How many hours 
they been sitting there—six? may- 
be seven? Herb reached up and 
loosened his tie, undoing his collar. 
Listening to Ray made his throat 
hurt. Why couldn’t the poor bastard 
take it philosophical? 

The door opened. When he saw 
who came in he picked up a towel 
and doubled his fists into it, want-. 
ing to smash something. Wouldn’t 
you know? Wouldn’t you just 
know? He flicked the towel over 
the counter, snapping his words. 
“What’ll it be?” 

But the little guy on the stool 
smiled cheerfully. “Why, the usual, 
Herb, I think. It hasn’t killed me 
yet.” The thick-lensed glasses 
gleamed dully in the rather thin 
face, and Herb turned away in dis- 
taste, pouring coffee with an un- 
steady hand. He hated those glasses, 
always had, but tonight he wanted 
to tear them off the little guy’s face 
and smash them to bits. A man had 
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enough to put up with, he worked 
hard all day, without being asked to 
look at eyes that was like black dots. 
Without having to act sociable with 
somebody that was strictly for spare 
time. A character, this H. S. Gran- 
sted was. One for the comics. 

“What—no polite comment on 
the weather, Herb?” He leaned for- 
ward, his short legs wrapped around 
the stool bar like he was some kid 
fourteen instead of a man forty-six. 
If you could take his word. 

“No comment.” Herb told him- 
self to go easy, remembering that the 
little guy was a regular and never 
caused no trouble. Once let him get 
started and he was like a radio you 
couldn’t turn off or even down; he 
would talk to anybody that come in, 
argue about anything you could 
think of, but he never lost his smile, 
not even when somebody told him 
he was nuts. Take him the right way 
he was good for a laugh. “To tell you 
the truth,” Herb said, “I ain’t had 
my nose out all day. We been 
rushed.” 

“Well, just take a look out the 
window,” Gransted said. 

Herb obliged. 

“It looks clear, doesn’t it?” 

“Yeah.” 

The lippy mouth stretched wide, 
curving up at the ends. No getting 
away from it, Gransted had a funny 
face. Herb smiled, not meaning to. 
“What’s with it?” 

You could see how pleased the lit- 
tle guy was with himself. ““Remem- 
ber the night last spring I told you 
it was going to snow?” he asked. 
“Along about the end of April?” 

Herb gazed ceilingward, then 
nodded. ‘‘Yeah; I remember. And it 


did snow.” 

The small head bobbed agreement. 
“Tt certainly did.” He was started 
now and would go on and on. “You 
know, Herb, it’s a strange thing but 
I can sense these subtle changes in 
the atmosphere. Every time. And it 
isn’t because my big toe hurts, 
either; I seem to get it through 
here.” He patted his cheek lightly. 
“My skin feels the moisture. You 
hear people talk about a sixth sense. 
Sixth! As if that were anything. 
Why, you just wait. When science 
really gets around to it we'll know 
more—” 

Herb thought he could hold his 
ground more readily if they stuck 
with the weather. “Yeah, but what 
were you going to say? What’s it 
gonna do?” 
terrupted. He would just brake it 
for a second and then go right on. 
He waited, linking his finger 
through the handle of the cup, and 
when he answered he spoke as ser- 
ious as a politician on the radio. ““Be- 
fore twelve o’clock,” he said slowly, 
“it will rain to beat the very—” He 
shot up straight, frightened, all but 
losing his balance. “What was that?” 
Hands gripping the edge of the 
counter, he turned to stare at the 
booth. Ray had give out with a 
groan. 

“Lookit,” Herb said, losing no 
time, “do me a favor and make out 
you don’t notice. It’s okay. The boss 
is taking care of him.” 

Slowly, as if it hurt him to do, 
Gransted turned back to his coffee. 
“But what’s wrong? Is he in pain? 
What’s the matter with him?” He 
kept his voice down and began to 
stir his coffee like as if he was just 
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minding his own business. He lifted 
the cup and blew on the steam, his 
breath controlled so that though lit- 
tle ripples touched the rim not a 
drop spilled over. Herb was glad to 
have something to watch. 

““What’s the matter with him I 
asked you?” 

He had raised his voice. Glanc- 
ing at the booth Herb caught Joe’s 
eye and a meaningful shake of the 
head. Best not to talk about it. But 
Gransted was waiting, the little 
black dots of eyes watching his face. 
“He ran into some trouble today, 
that’s all,” Herb said. ‘‘He’s not 
feeling good.”’ Maybe if he walked 
away the little guy would drop it. 

But a restraining hand caught his 
sleeve. ‘““There’s an answer for you: 
‘He’s not feeling good’.” Gransted 
set his cup down so hard some of it 
spilled right over the saucer. He 
stretched in over the counter, his 
voice low again but sarcastic. “A 
horse could see that, Herb. What’s 
the matter with him? What kind of 
trouble?” 

Some people you give them a short 
answer and they shut up; maybe 
because it ain’t worth getting into 
an argument; maybe because they 
got feelings themselves and know 
you don’t want to talk. But this 
Gransted you couldn’t put off. He 
would talk and talk, and pretty soon 
you would answer back in spite of 
yourself. Once let him get ahold of 
a thing, you never find him shrug- 
ging it off with “So what?” or “The 
hell with it.” Gransted had to have 
an answer to everything. It was bet- 
ter to humor him. 

“The fact is,” Herb said, ‘the had 
an accident. With his truck.” 
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Gransted blinked. “An accident? 
Is that all?” He sipped his coffee, 
thinking about it. Then he motioned 
to Herb to come closer. ‘Fatal acci- 
dent?” 

Herb glanced at the booth, but 
Ray had begun hitting the table 
with his open hand and Joe was talk- 
ing, talking, talking, all wrapped up. 
No use. If he told Gransted the bare 
facts, maybe he would keep quiet. 
“Yes,” he said. He cleared his throat 
hard. “He ran over a little kid. The 
same age his own. Five. On a tri- 
cycle.” He moved away and began 
wiping the counter with wide, aim- 
less strokes. 

Gransted had made no response. 
Herb could tell he was working on 
it, though. He would take a sip of 
coffee and stare up at the wall 
menu, and then another sip and 
stare again. His doughnut he hadn’t 
even touched. Suddenly he looked 
at Herb. “I'll talk to him,” he said. 
He got off the stool. 

For a miracle Ray was alone, Joe 
just that minute closing the door of 
the Men’s. Herb hurried around the 
counter, trying to decide whether to 
get tough right away or wait and let 
Joe handle it. Anxiously he kept an 
eye on the door of the Men’s, ready 
to be bouncer or referee, whichever 
was needed. “Look,” he put a firm 
hand on Gransted’s shoulder, “‘you 
better come back to your coffee. 
This man here is a friend of the 
boss.” 

Ray looked up then, sideways, 
lifting his head like it was from un- 
der something. If he been drunk you 
would’ve had to laugh, the expres- 
sion on his face. But Herb for one 
knew Ray didn’t drink. His old man 
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He never got sore when you in- 
died of it, so he never. He was glar- 
ing at the little guy. “Who’re you?” 

“Gransted’s my name, H. S. Gran- 
sted,” the little guy said, and he 
was in the booth before you could 
say scat. “They tell me you're 
troubled because of an accident,” he 
said, sitting down and folding his 
kid-size hands on the table. “But of 
course we know there is no such 
phenomenon. Accident does not 
exist.” 

Ray started up, ready to swing, 
his mouth drawn out of shape with 
something he was trying to say and 
couldn’t. But all at once he sat down 
hard and looked cold at the little 
guy. “Anybody says this wasn’t an 
accident,” he warned, “I'll wring 
his bloody neck.” 

The door of the Men’s opened and 
Ray came hustling out. “All right,” 
he says, giving the little guy the 
sharp thumb, “I'll take care of this.” 

But all the response he got was a 
sappy, wide-lipped smile. When he 
stood there, waiting, Gransted 
moved over to make room for him 
in the booth. “Please sit down. I 
have something to say to your 
friend,” he said. 

Watching, Herb forgot how his 
back ached. Joe Rennie was aces, 
but he wasn’t a type to be ordered 
around. That’s why he scrimped and 
saved, all those years, to buy a place 
of his own, working all the time like 
a basement coolie. And now here he 
was, sitting down quiet like he was 
asked to, letting the little guy talk. 
It was something you had to see. 

_ And Gransted lost no time. “Real- 
ize this, accept this,” he was saying, 
leaning across the table like he was 


letting Ray in on something big, 
“and you will cease torturing your- 
self.” He pointed a finger, for all the 
world like a teacher in school. “Acci- 
dent does not exist. Everything is 
planned. In this occurrence today, 
sad as it was, tragic as it was, every- 
thing down to the last split second 
of timing was part of The Great 
Plan. You were merely an inscru- 
ment, the—” 

But Ray had grabbed Joe’s arm. 
“You hear him? He says it was a 
frame!” His big homely face was 
distorted with rage and grief, and 
Herb wished from the bottom of 
his heart that he could think of 
something to say to help him. 

Joe looked puzzled and motioned 
to the little guy to take it easy, but 
he didn’t show no sign of wanting 
to throw him out. 

“Not a frame. Nothing so petty 
as that. But you were used, neverthe- 
less. This thing had to happen be- 
cause it was part of the Plan; it 
was so intended. Tell me—do you 
believe in God?” 

Ray looked down at the table. 
“Sure,” he said. ““What of it?” 

Gransted smiled. “Then, conced- 
ing a Higher Being, you must surely 
agree that an average man, a man 
like yourself or me or this man here” 
—he touched Joe’s sleeve lightly— 
“is, in every sense of the word, a 
servant, steering his own destiny as 
best he can but at the same time 
powerless to—” 

Ray was paying close attention 
now and Herb, catching a half- 
smile from Joe, returned to the 
counter. Anyway it was a break, and 
the little guy was taking the load off 
Joe for a while. 
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He stared down at the sink, ab- 
sently turning the faucet on and off. 
What could you do? What could 
anybody do? The kid was dead. 
What did it matter it happened ten 
a. m., everybody sober as a judge? 
What did it matter Ray had a gold 
lapel button the company give him 
for safe driving ten years if a kid 
could all of a sudden roll off the 
sidewalk on a tricycle and be killed? 
Angrily he jerked off his tie and 
stuffed it into his shirt pocket. He 
would think about something else 
for a while. 

Moving along the counter he 
picked up the sugar bowls and re- 
filled them, spooning out of one a 
dirty brown lump and _ several 
crumbs. Some of the customers was 
pretty sloppy eaters, all right all 
right. Times it was all you could do 
to keep from yelling Watch it there, 
Bub! when one of them picked up 
the sugar or the ketchup or some- 
thing without even looking at it, too 
busy talking or reading or looking 
out the window to be bothered. No 
matter how you felt, though, you 
couldn’t say it. People had a right 
to eat here the same they would 
anywheres, even home, and unless 
they started twisting the forks out 
of shape or getting reckless with cup 
handles you had to let them be. 

He caught sight of the doughnut 
on Gransted’s saucer. Dunking was 
okay if you done it neat. The little 
guy wasn’t one of these trip-ham- 
mer actors that has to put the whole 
thing in at once and then sort of 
swoosh it up. He made anyway three 
bites out of it; sometimes four or 


five. That was one thing about 
him; he et polite. 
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Time dragged. He had worked 
fast all day, keeping caught up on 
dishes and glassware as he went 
along, and now there was little to 
do. He went to the refrigerator and 
looked in, rearranging the shelves 
and taking out several wilted lettuce 
leaves and a slice of tomato that had 
fallen from the dish and couldn't 
hardly be used any more. 

Once he heard Gransted very 
clearly. ““What do you mean, your 
fault? Are you capable of an action 
God does not will? Do you think 
you are stronger than God?” And 
the way Ray came back, you could 
tell he had pulled himself together 
some: “What -do you take me for— 
a crackpot?” 

Without intending to, Herb 
moved within hearing distance and 
stayed there. The little guy was 
winding up his speech. “Very well, 
then. If everything happened as you 
say, it happened not because of you 
but through you—because for rea- 
sons known only to God that child 
was supposed to die that way. You 
as you had nothing to do with it.” 

“*That’s what I been telling him,” 
Joe cut in. “The way it happened, 
nobody could’a stopped it. No- 
body!” He gestured widely with 
both hands. “We got a witness; a 
fellow standing on the corner; swear 
to the whole thing. He sees Ray 
coming along easy, fifteen maybe 
twenty mile an hour. He’s got the 
light. Everything okay.” He shot his 
hands skyward. “Like that—before 
you could even yell—the kid rolls 
off the curb on his gahdamned tri- 
cycle and is under the wheels.” He 
pointed to Ray, “It’s what I been 
telling him. It could’a been me or 
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you or Herb or anybody driving by 
that minute—it’s just his hard luck 
it happened to be him.” . 

“Precisely,” the little guy said. 
He nodded to Ray and got up, and 
Joe moved out to let him by, sitting 
down again right away. 

Herb came toward him along the 
counter. “Lemme heaten that up 
for you,” he offered, reaching for 
the cup. But Gransted put his hand 
over it. “No thanks. I'll take it as 
it is.” The sappy smile was gone, and 
for once he looked like a man forty- 
six, maybe even more. He picked up 
the doughnut and looked at it the 
way you do when it don’t matter 
whether you got no eyes or sixteen, 
for all you see. Then he seemed to 
remember it was getting late or 
something, and down went the 
doughnut into the coffee. You 
could hear Ray and Joe talking in 
the booth, and everything was right 
back to normal. 

“How long’s that rain goin’ to 
last?” Herb asked, not because he 
gave a damn, he had rubbers in the 
closet, but because for once he 
wanted Gransted to talk. 

The little man gave him a puz- 
zled look. “‘Is it raining?” He ducked 
his head and peered out. “I can’t 
see.” 

“Not yet, it ain’t, but you said it 
was going to. Before midnight, you 
said.” 

“Oh. Oh, that.” Gransted dunked 
the last of the doughnut and swal- 
lowed it. When he looked up again 
he smiled, only it was more like he 
was smiling at himself. “I’m quite 
the prophet, I am.” He got off the 
stool and stood there for a minute, 
and Herb thought he was going to 
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say something more, but he just 
shook his head finally and begun 
fishing in his pocket for change. 
“Goodnight, Herb,” he said, put- 
ting a dime on the counter. 

“Goodnight, Mr. Gransted, come 
in again,” Herb said. And he meant 
every word of it. 

Joe come hurrying over and 
opened the door. Then he seen the 
dime on the counter and quick 
handed it back to Gransted. The 
little guy looked at him and Joe put 
a big hand on his shoulder. ‘On the 
house,” he said, “for helping my 
friend.” Smiling, Gransted slipped 
the dime into his pocket. Joe nodded, 
looking at him very serious. “It 
should’a been the blueplate,” he 
said. He waited till Gransted was out 
of sight before he closed he door, 
and then, with a noisy sigh, reached 
up and turned off the outside lights. 
Herb closed his eyes blissfully. 
Everything got to come to an end 
some time. 

“Pour me a black one, will you, 
Herb?” Joe looked toward the 
Men’s. “Make it unanimous.” 

Herb poured three, emptying the 
coffeemaker. 

“He'll be all right now,” Joe said, 
half to himself. He looked at Herb. 
““He’s washing his face so he don’t 
scare his wife.” 

After a minute Ray came out and 
sat at the counter. He looked extra 
quiet, like a man that’s had a hard 
day and is about worn out, but that 
was all. Herb passed him the coffee, 
and put sugar and cream within 
reach, and Ray looked at him and 
said, “He was right, that little guy.” 
He put sugar in his coffee and 
stirred it. “A thing like that—you 
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couldn’t make it happen or not hap- It sounded like a toast. Thought- 
pen. It was on the books.” He picked fully Herb repeated the phrase: 
up his cup and looked over at Joe. “The Great Plan.” He raised his cup 
“The Great Plan,” he said. and drank to it. 


Bus Ride in Rain 


LEGaRDE S. DouGHTY 


Out of neutrality all persons, elements, places 
Were keeping until now, 
Rain starts, crystallizes street. 

Bus drones along, still sleeping; 
But passengers straighten, turn faces 
Dead as putty windoward (for God knows what reason) 
To see rain, only rain, the fact; not to see 
The magic crystallizing act, the unpredicted swish of 
Turner’s brush on asphalt; not to contemplate 
The incongruity of 
Art for art’s sake; not inevitably 
To reflect that water is for drenching plow, for 
Seasoning wheat. 

Rain is rain. They look out windows 
Only to turn their heads from those in front of them, 
Only to see. 
Rain is water; not memory, water. 

Not one is stabbed with passion to return 
A thousand rains to that imperious rain that 
Pinned him and girl with pigtails 
Against plate-glass where shopkeeper 
Purred from elbows on counter, grinned, immune from 
Water’s chill, love’s burn. 

No charcoal pangs retrace 
On blank brain any fragment of 
Immortal sweetheart-face. 

It rains. A harbor of oncoming lights 
Deepens the street. Rain. 

No pitiless beauty smites or even stirs 
These vague, contented passengers. 
They turn from the windows. 
Perhaps there is something to talk about, 
Water having been proven beyond doubt. 
Now there is imminent prospect of 
Inane, impeccable witticism 
With vapid smile: 

Think it'll rain?” 


John Frederick Nims and the Modern Idiom * 


JOHN CIARDI 


ITH the appearance this 
WV year of The Iron Pastoral, 
John Frederick Nims has 
established himself as a master of a 
kind of diction generally called “the 
modern idiom.” Deliberately skirt- 
ing the argument always inherent in 
any phrase containing the adjective 
modern, let me make it clear that by 
“modern idiom” I mean simply a 
range of diction still in its emergent 
stages, that may very conceivably 
crystalize into a clear-cut school of 
poetic language. 

It is much too early in the scene 
for any definite survey, and yet cer- 
tain characteristics are already clear- 
ly apparent. The modern idiom is 
the antithesis of “poesy.” By poesy 
I mean a kind of prefabricated poet- 
ry compounded of literary refer- 
ence, nightingales, sarabandes, ab- 
stractions, poeticisms, and the vague- 
ly degraded echoes of better poems. 
In contrast the modern idiom sets 
itself to define in a photo-vivid focus 
the immediate data of the poet’s ex- 
perience. It strives to see with its 
own eyes, rather than with the eyes 
of preconception. It insists on evalu- 
ation rather than easy acceptance. 
It refuses to accept the linmitations 
of gentility or of “the beautiful,” 
and it asserts instead its total right 
to bring into the poem any range of 
experience down to the scatalogical, 


*The fourth in a series of “Introductions” by Mr. 
Ciardi. The others—on Winfield Townley Scott, Cid 
Corman, and E. L. Mayo—appeared in previous issues 
of this Review. 


whereas “poesy” concerns itself only 
with the pretty or the sonorous. 

The intent of the modern idiom is 
simple enough. Style has been called 
the manners of writing. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that manners 
change. What does need emphasis is 
the fact that manners are not arbi- 
trary: they develop from a way of 
living and thinking from which they 
are inextricable. Try, if you will, to 
imagine a research scientist, a pile- 
driver operator, or a busy executive 
with true nineteenth century man- 
ners. It would be as impossible to 
conceive meaningful poetry written 
today in a purely nineteenth century 
diction. The tempo and the concern 
of intelligent men has changed. The 
tempo and the concern of the intel- 
ligent poet has changed accordingly. 
By “modern idiom” then I mean the 
changes that have occurred in the 
diction of poetry in order to pro- 
vide it with a language capable of 
stating an intelligent and sensitive 
perception of our times. It may not 
be pretty but it seeks to be a serious 
art form. 

The basic mood and process of 
the modern idiom has been rejection. 
A moment’s thought will show why 
it must be so. Much of our inheri- 
tance from the nineteenth century 
has been smug, pretentious, either 
hypocritical or uncritical, vaguely 
optimistic, and seriously unreal. The 
intelligent child, on his way to be- 
coming a poet, has been force-fed 
on the moral, religious, and social 
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formulae of this inheritance. As he 
matures to a grasp of new concepts 
—psychological, social, religious— 
he must be struck by the sham and 

narrowness of much he has been 
taught. Frustration and indignation 
are immediately ready to his hand. 
Every adolescent has a world to re- 
make. But the responsibility is too 
great: he cannot face it: he shrugs 
it off and falls back on nose-thumb- 
ing. This has been one process of the 
modern idiom and has been labeled 
da-da, a tendency that reached its 
peak in the surrealists and in Eliot 
and Pound; its anti-climax in Au- 
den. Da-da became the parallel bars 
and the flying trapeze of every 
sophomore gymnast. It has been 


identified with every kind of exhibi- 
tionism, angry or desolate icono- 
clasm, tortured typography, and 
practical joking. Further it certain- 


ly is true that it has been used 
for deliberate obscurantism by poets 
shocked by the inanities of a shock- 
ingly stupid history. This has been 
a most common charge against: all 
twentieth century poetry. But the 
process is not without justification. 
It may well be argued, in fact, that 
some such mood of outrage venting 
itself in some such indignation may 
be a necessary stage in the develop- 
ment of any sensitive and sincere 
writer. The poet who can grow up 
in what we have seen of the twen- 
tieth century without ever being 
moved to some excess of anger or 
self-protection is not likely to be 
much of a poet. 

The traditionalist will disagree 
of course. Frost’s neat epigram on 
the subject is interesting. “When 
you tip a bottle a little, it pours 
smoothly. Tip it too much and it 
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goes ‘glug.’ That’s modern poetry— 
it goes glug.” 

What the unprejudiced reader 
must not forget, however, is that 
a stage in development is transient, 
and that by and large the turmoil 
is settling to a direction, with a con- 
sequent settling of poetry’s diction, 
for a man with a direction is a man 
with something to say. More and 
more, the new poets who count have 
ridden the hurricane to one of two 
ports: religion, or a social concern. 
The “forties” has become the decade 
of conversions and politics, the one 
antipathetic to the other, each po- 
tentially the Vatican or the Capitol 
Dome of a future school of poetry. 
One may bemoan that state of 
things, but one of its consequences 
has been to give the individual poet 
a sense of real purpose, or responsi- 
bility, and therefore of the need to 
communicate. We are not likely 
much longer to find the poets danc- 
ing about Mr. Eliot’s mulberry bush 
nor flailing the nineteenth century 
nightingale from the gibberish wood. 

John Frederick Nims, with whom 
I am forced to disagree meticulous- 
ly, point by point in his choice of 
ports (he is a Catholic, an associate 
professor at Notre Dame—I re- 
nounced Catholicism at sixteen and 
object violently to the political role 
of the church; he moves toward re- 
ligious concern—I find myself dis- 
missing all but social necessity as ir- 
relevant; he looks to eternity—I look 
to subsistence levels and to an image 
of man’s dignity) has, like many of 
his contemporaries moved out of 
that gibberish wood. His faith is his 
compass. And though a first book 
may hardly be expected to define 
the journey, he is well embarked on 
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it, and whether or not his compass 
points true north, his navigator’s 
concern is with accurate position re- 
ports. Because he is a poet and a good 
one, his language comes near to 
equalling the reality of a real ex- 
perience. 

Let us begin simply. Here are two 
poems: the first by Poe, the second 
by Nims: 


To Helen 


Helen thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicéan barks of yore, 

That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, way-worn wanderer 


bore 


To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic 
face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me 
home 
To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land. 


Love Poem* 


My clumsiest dear, whose hands ship- 
wreck vases, 

At whose quick touch all glasses chip 
and ring, 

Whose palms are bulls in china, burs 


"From The Irom Pastoral (William Sloane Asso- 
Ciates, 1947). Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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in linen, 
And having no cunning with any 


soft thing 


se all ill-at-ease fidgeting peo- 

ple: 

The refugee uncertain at the door 

You make at home; deftly you 
steady 

The drunk clambering on his undu- 
lant floor. 


Unpredictable dear, the taxi drivers’ 
terror, 

Shrinking from far headlights pale 
as a dime 

Yet leaping before red apoplectic 
streetcars— 

Misfit in any space. And never on 
time. 


A wrench in clocks and the solar 
system. Only 

With words and people and love you 
move at ease. 

In traffic of wit expertly manceuvre 

And keep us, all devotion, at your 
knees. 


Forgetting your coffee spreading on 
our flannel, 
Your lipstick grinning on our coat, 
So gayly in love’s unbreakable heaven 
Our —_ on glory of split bourbon 
Oat. 


Be with me, darling, early and late. 
~ Smash glasses— 
I will study wry music for your sake. 
For should your hands drop white 
and emp 
All the toys of the world would 
break. 


Now a point by point analysis and 
comparison of these poems could 
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extend indefinitely. We may at a 
glance absorb some of the differences 
in the two idioms: Poe’s language is 
specialized and inflated, Nims’ is col- 
loquial; Poe’s is literary, Nims’ con- 
versational; Poe’s is hortatory, Nims’ 
pitched to the living-room; Poe’s 
runs to emotionally laden abstrac- 
tions and the largest possible image, 
Nims’ insists that the emotion speak 
from the concrete fact and the min- 
ute item and incident; Poe’s idiom 
encompasses only certain select and 
idealized aspects of Helen, Nims’ 
gives the loved one a more nearly 
three dimensional world. These dif- 
ferences, all of them defining part of 
the quality of the modern idiom, we 
may note in passing on to the two 
most pertinent considerations sug- 
gested by the poems. 

First, it must be noted that the 
whole mood and concept of the two 
poems are at odds. It is one more 
case of nineteenth century manners 
for the nineteenth century man, and 
twentieth century manners for the 
twentieth century man. I wish here 
only to underline the fact that the 
idiom of poetry must change if the 
poet is to state his experiences hon- 
estly; and the further complication 
that the new idiom itself will lead 
him to discover valuable poems he 
could not have discovered in the 
language of another time. 

Second, let me ask which of these 
poems is the more intelligible. No 
charge against modern idiom is more 
common than that it does not make 
sense (it goes “glug”). I have never 
heard the same accusation made 
against Poe. Yet, in so far as the com- 
parison of these two poems applies 
to the general differences between 
traditional and modern idiom, I am 
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forced to reverse the accusation. | 
am sure that I understand every 
word of Nims’ poem, but I have 
never been able to understand why 
in Poe’s stanza two, the seas are 
“desperate,” nor why in stanza one 
they should be “‘perfumed” and es- 
pecially why, having been perfumed 
in stanza one, they should become 
“desperate” in stanza two. I have 
been and am moved by the aptness 
and suggestiveness of the “glory that 
was Greece, and the grandeur that 
was Rome,” where the distinction 
between glory and grandeur is so 
memorably well made, but except in 
a large vague stirring of a quasi-in- 
toxicated emotion I do not know 
what the poet felt nor why he felt 
it. In Nims’ poem, on the other hand, 
I am charmed and moved by the 
effortless incidence of exactly right 
details. I am never at a loss. It is cer- 
tainly my impression that a mature 
reader is bound to recognize a more 
immediate and compelling love poem 
in Nims’ tender-smiling than in Poe’s 
somewhat theatrical exhortation. Yet 
it is equally certain that many of 
the faithful will resent the claim that 
Nims is a better poet than Poe, a 
claim I make without reservation. 

There is a reason for this resent- 
ment, but not a very good one. For 
too many, the reading of poetry has 
become an emotive habit, a kind of 
emotional sedative supplementing 
the gnomic proverb as a vague and 
gorgeous way of reaffirming the un- 
critical unintelligence. First loves are 
best, I have heard (though I must 
add I am certainly happy I did not 
marry mine—I passed her on the 
street the other day and learned the 
value of revision). At any rate we 
tend to resent alteration nowhere 
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quite as much as we do in the furni- 
ture of our most familiar emotions. 
Having met our most familiar poems 
when we were adolescents, we tend 
to let them take uncritical hold of 
our tastes. A new poet must, ac- 
cordingly, bathe all the tattered 
nerve ends of familiar emotion or 
run the risk of being resented when 
he is not ignored. And because most 
of our thinking is silly to begin with, 
nothing is more common than the 
reader who wants reassurance with- 
out effort. For him, poetry must 
sweep forward as vaguely as music 
in the language of gorgeous abstrac- 
tions “whose dwelling is the light of 
setting suns.” 

It is necessary to ask such a reader 
how a poet could possibly describe 
an experience in, say, a penny ar- 
cade, in the familiar diction of 
Wordsworth, or of any nineteenth 
century poet. I have, too often, heard 
the answering question: “What’s 
poetical about a penny arcade?” Ob- 
viously the assumption here is that 
only the “good and great” are fit 
matter for poetry. Or perhaps, as 
a gesture to genteel repression, the 
coyly sexual. It is this assumption 
that any honest poet must rebuff 
angrily if he is to write meaning- 
fully. It is on this assumption that 
“poesy” is written. Or is it secreted? 

Here, in evidence, is Nims’ poem 
on the “Penny Arcade”: focused, im- 
mediate, asserting without any reser- 
vation its right to range any level 
and juxtaposition of the experience, 
and more than competently con- 
cerned with bringing the whole to a 
unifying and meaningful insight in- 
to one of the ways in which lives are 


lived in one of the worlds we all 
live in: 


Penny Arcade* 


This pale and dusty palace under 
the El 

The ragged bankers of one coin fre- 
quent, 

Beggars of joy, and in a box of glass 

Control the destiny of some bright 
event. 

Men black and bitter shuffle, grin 
like boys, 

Recovering Christmas and elaborate 
toys. 


The clerk controls the air gun’s 
poodle puff 

Or briefly the blue excalibur of a 
Colt, 

Sweeps alien raiders from a painted 
sky, 

And sees supreme the tin flotilla bolt. 

Hard lightning in his eye, the hero 
smiles, 

_— MacArthur of the doodad 
isles. 


The trucker arrogant for his Sun- 
day gal 

Clouts the machine, is clocked as 
“Superman!” 

The stunted negro makes the mauler 
whirl 

Toy iron limbs; his wizen features 
plan 

The lunge of Louis, or, no longer 
black, 

Send to the Pampas battering Firpo 
back. 


Some for a penny in the slot of love 

Fondle the bosom of aluminum 
whores, 

Through hollow eye of lenses dryly 
suck 

Beatitude of blondes and fallen 


*From The Iron Pastoral (William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, 1947). Reprinted by permission of the author. 
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drawers. 

For this Cithzron wailed and Tempe 
sighed 

David was doomed, and young Ac- 
tzon died. 


Who gather here will never move the 
stars, 

Give law to nations, track the atom 
down, 

For lack of love or vitamins or cash 

All the red robins of their year have 
gone. 

Here heaven ticks: 
tramp can buy 

Glass mansions in the juke-seraphic 


sky. 


the weariest 


A reader not blinded by precon- 
ceptions of what a poem should be, 
must inevitably find here the impact 
of a real experience. As he will in 
the more recent “God and the Sac 
of Memory” here published for the 
first time. There are those, certainly, 
who will find the poem offensive 
both for its unorthodox religious ap- 
proach and for its often unsavory 
detail. Rendered as criticism how- 
ever, such a case is analgous to ac- 
cusing Goya of not painting valen- 
tines. The objection cannot apply 
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critically. The artist must be free to 
treat his own subject in whatever 
way he finds meaningful. He must 
set his own limits and manufacture 
his own taste. Arbitrary limits were 
the first pickets to be kicked over 
by our serious poets. Which is the 
last point I shall make here about 
the modern idiom—it cannot permit 
itself to compromise with gentility, 
it seeks its data exactingly (an an- 
alogy to the scientific method is 
strongly suggested) and insists on 
speaking it, not unemotionally, but 
with the maximum emotional ac- 
curacy. Sometimes it goes “glug,” 
but sometimes the world goes “‘glug,” 
too. And the responsible poet is not 
likely to believe that he can put a 
stopper on the world’s bottle. 

He can only add an honi soit qui 
mal y pense: he has his life to live by 


its @wn necessities and responsibili- 


ties. He would like to be read, but 
he will not bribe his readers by flat- 
tering the uncritical. If he is to write 
well, he must wring from. himself 
the uncompromising language that 
equals what he sees and is. Nims 
best achievement, and an enviable 
one, is in the authenticity and im- 
mediacy of his idiom. 


God and the Sac of Memory 


JOHN FREDERICK Nims 


Needum dolentum sedulus potuit labor 
Explere corpus. Hocine est formae decus? 


Rode homeward with that burden on the bus. 
The bulbous cover, fungus-black, 
Oozed at the seam; at two ends on the floor 


GOD AND THE SAC OF MEMORY 


Slowly spread, glinting, ponds of blood 

Like those a poisoned cocker 

Pumps in convulsion and dies. 

The girl beside me frowned, twitched at her skirt, 
“Some people,” wondered primly, “for god sake!” 
But I like a diver leaning with shag head 

Watched how the sorrow clotted, thick and red. 


Arrived, I lug the sac of memory out. 
Down the long car a woman screams. I lurch; 
Leave on each coat and knee a spot. 
Past gloom and snow and many a cop on curb 
I trudge with collar up, climb and unlock 
My room, hung silent in the roofs of wind. 
The lanterns pitch their little tents of light 
On carpet, cot, and aloof rack 

ere, in morocco buried, Ovid’s dust 
Like powder of roses crumbles, rank with lust. 


That burden on the floor, my fingers probe 
Deep in the folds and shadows with a key. 
The lips of leather shrivel back 

And all my treasure in the darkness shows: 
Viscera, silver-knit as right Cellini; 

Skulls that exude red knowledge out. 

Some gobbets weep: a negro’s heart 
Thumps like a headless toad along the floor; 
A severed leg of child, by trolley hit, 

Flops bleeding to a chair and tries to sit. 


In terror and compassion as men sleep 

I empty it all piece by piece; 

Lay horror forth, who never wanted this. 

Blood oozed along the Journal’s screen of type. 
From off the curb the beautiful struck girl 

In languor rose and kissed me; as one turned 

The skin of lips and forehead tore away. 

“Keep this,” she said, “forever. Think of me.” 

Our janitor the elevator crushed 

Kicked off his blackened ankle like a boot. 

In alleys and grim doorways all that day 

The shadows lurked and beckoned, caught my arm, 
“Hey, bud, got something here,” beneath their coat 
What fire had burst, germ sallowed, or wheel cut: 
Shrapnel of God, who once in Eden’s wood 
Exploded, sprayed the universe with blood. 
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How, soaked in holywater, burned in bunsen, 
Ever restore the soft eye of girls? 

Where in the neon scriptures of the ad 

Is any word of corpses reconditioned? 

They Laughed When I Sat Down Beside the Coffin. . . 
One Easy Lesson, Folks! Repair the Dead! 
With science or old wisdom, faith or love, 
Now though I measure, writhe to fit 

Ruin to wrack and make corruption right, 
How fasten to pared skull its streaming cone 
Or sew blue elbows to the living bone? 


I gather tools, begin to work. Outside 

Under the angled sea of roofs and darkness 
Infinite treasure glitters: sunk mankind. 

The reefs of brick and cornice tremble, 

Sigh of a million breathers in the night: 

Men with their girls in rage or brunt of rapture, 
Children with mint and circus dreams; 

The hips of women parching where their captains 
Lay rough and eager once; the nightcapped nuns, 
Their holy toes like fluted altarwork. 

The moonlit steeple shimmers over all 

The human life and lust, the crowded sod: 

Lost kitten in the hand of God— 


Of versatile God, whose mood is crag or ocean, 
Contriver of the April twig; 

For whose eye, earth is lucid; for whose hand 
Lightning an easy gesture, made at will. 

From whose patrician nostril sigh the winds 
That twist grove, cities, cordage, limbs of men; 
In deacon’s round belief a most awkward peg, 
Who, razing the cradle with intended bomb, 
Weeps for the tooth of beetle in the rose; 

Who, with the gale and boulders of His will 
Shatters all vessels of our understanding 
(Shatters the sac of memory with sharp freight) 
Shatters the is or is not, teems enigma 

Since first, with rolling eye and tongue that spoke, 
In Eden once His troubled whim awoke. 


Iron City 
CELIA DIMMETTE 


Over the sky-bright forge they hammer flame. 
They lift the molten crucible, or bring 

gray rubble to this hearth, or carve a name 
in syllables of iron towering. 

Alloy in the caldron, web of flesh and steel. 
Lay bare the ore and cleave metallic snow. 
In wing and plowshare, icy blade and wheel, 
their hands release a sharp, divergent flow. 
Smelting gray iron rooted from the core 

of earth, they drink the bitter smog. They rip 
the mountain, severing hidden vein, explore 
new ruddy dross. Refine the vital ship, 
attend the flame, or they are bodies laid 
empty and still by weapons they have made. 


Prairie Grouse 


CELIA DIMMETTE 


Always my father saw them, 
startled wing 
that leaped beyond the cover, shimmering 
of barred slow warmth on the grassy knoll. They stirred, 
feeding, half-hidden, till the amber whirred. 


The pasture broke and quivered where he walked. 


Always my father sighted the hen that stalked 

a gray secretive land with her brood; they came 
web-toeing homeward from the sky’s low flame. 
Crossing with team and plow, he heard the sound 
that flushed, fall keen as blade along his ground. 


He put away in his mind, 

the ranging breast, 
or feathers furred in snow on the silent crest: 
in spring, how the cries boomed over sedges, wild 
and strange, to the plowed field unreconciled. 


American Literature Re-Examined 
Prefatory Note 


Hyatr HowrE WaGGoNerR 


GENERATION ago American 
A literature was commonly ig- 

nored in American colleges. 
There were for the most part neither 
courses in it nor scholarly and criti- 
cal studies of it. But that was a 
generation ago. The situation is very 
different today. The story of the 
discovery in American colleges of 
our American literary heritage has 
been so often told, by Howard 
Mumford Jones and many others, 
that I shall do no more than allude 
to it here. Suffice it to say that most 
reputable colleges today have at 
least one American literature “spec- 
ialist” in the English departments; 
that some allow students to major 
in the subject; that interdepart- 
mental majors in American Civiliza- 
tion, linking American history and 
American literature, already well es- 
tablished at Harvard, Princeton, and 
Columbia, are spreading rapidly to 
other institutions; and that one of 
the best attended and most active 
of the “Groups” in the Modern 
Language Association is the Ameri- 
can Literature Group. For years now 
it has been quite unnecessary to call 
the attention of candidates for the 
Ph. D. to the opportunities for orig- 
inal historical research in the new 
and unexplored “‘field.” 

It might seem that all is now 
well; the neglected area has been 
discovered, the anthologies of the 
subject have multiplied, the courses 
in American Literature are frequent- 


ly the most popular in the English 
department. Yet, despite the appar- 
ent robustness of the new subject, 
all is mot well. A glance at the an- 
thologies, or at the annual bibliog- 
raphies of learned writing on the 
subject, or at the syllabus of the 
average American literature “sur- 
vey” course will show why. There 
has been much research, but little 
criticism; there has been much “‘dis- 
covery,” but little discrimination. 
Young men trained in the “scien- 
tific” type of historical research, and 
in that exclusively, have rushed in- 
to the virgin territory until today 
American literature is probably 
studied more frequently and more 
aridly than any other segment of 
literature. It has become, perhaps, 
the last stronghold of the pure “re- 
searcher.” 

The result? Anthologies that in- 
clude hundreds of writers whose 
literary merit is so slight that, had 
they had the misfortune to be born 
in England instead of in America, 
they would long since have been ex- 
cluded from the anthologies. Courses 
that treat with equal emphasis 
Thomas Paine and Edgar Allan Poe, 
Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech and 
Eliot’s ““The Waste Land.” Special- 
ists in American literature who are 
very learned in their specialties but 
who have no opinion on Whitman’s 
verse as verse, on the reasons for the 
unevenness of Hawthorne’s novels, 
on anything in fact which is con- 
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cerned with literature as literature, 
which means as one of the arts, 
perhaps the greatest art. 

All this of course is an old story, 
often rehearsed by the “humanists,” 
the new critics, and others; and I 
have nothing new to add to the an- 
alysis, except this: unless American 
literature specialists some day get 
around to winnowing their material 
to separate the grain from the chaff, 
unless they take stock of themselves 
and decide what it is that they are 
trying to teach (history? culture? 
American thought?), unless they 
acquire some critical discrimination 
to supplement and guide their his- 
torical learning, the trend toward 
enthusiastic “discovery” of Ameri- 
can literature which we have ap- 
plauded will reverse itself. When the 
present nationalist fervor dies, peo- 
ple will some time stop to ask them- 
selves how intrinsically valuable are 
the writings which they are asked to 
study in courses in American litera- 
ture. If they asked the question at 
present they would get little help in 
reaching a decision from the spec- 
ialists in the field. A start has been 
made, to be sure—a great start in 
Matthiessen’s American Renaissance 
and in some of the work of Yvor 
Winters and a few others. A 
few writers—Melville for example— 
have been treated in excellent book- 
length critical studies. But most of 
the “new” critics—and they are al- 
most the only critics we have—have 
ignored American writers as patent- 
ly inferior. For most American writ- 
ers there is today no treatment in 
any way comparable to Matthies- 
sen’s pioneer work. This is one of 
the great periods of criticism in Eng- 
lish, but American literature con- 
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tinues to be taught and studied al- 
most as though criticism did not 
exist—as indeed, for all practical 
purposes, it does not for the histori- 
cal scholar. 

The result, again, can only be 
some sort of reaction against a field 
which claims to be literature but in 
which literary considerations are 
largely ignored and much dull and 
trivial writing is taken seriously. The 
patriotic nationalists are having their 
day, but when the reaction comes 
it may deny even the truth which 
is mixed with the error in their argu- 
ment. And that would be unfortu- 
nate, for many great works have 
been written by Americans and 
Americans should know their liter- 
ary heritage. 

But before they can know it, it 
must be made available to them. 
Which means criticism, and more 
criticism, and still more criticism. 
And by criticism I do not mean im- 
pressionistic criticism and not simply 
“evaluation” in a vacuum. We do 
not want to be simply ¢old that 
Howells is a historically important 
but intrinsically minor writer; we 
want the kind of critical analysis 
applied to Howells that Matthiessen 
has applied to Melville. And we can- 
not wait for the major new critics 
to give it to us. Those who are es- 
pecially interested and trained in 
American literature will have to do 
the bulk of the work themselves; 
which will mean, for most of us, 
turning our backs on our graduate 
school training and rigidly repres- 
sing most of our acquired habits 
(habits of avoiding “judgment,” of 
keeping to “facts,” of assuming that 
questions of value are merely “per- 
sonal opinion,” of ignoring “tech- 
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nical” questions of literary form as 
not really important). And it will 
mean, too, mastering a new disci- 
pline, a whole new way of think- 
ing, a whole new body of facts— 
yes, facts (there are other facts than 
those dealt with, or even capable of 
being dealt with, in natural science). 
But even this change of approach 
on the part of specialists in Ameri- 
can literature, if it were to happen, 
would not quickly and automatical- 
ly supply the need for a body of 
criticism of American literature. 
Criticism is an arduous discipline 
and its fruits ripen slowly. First 
there must be detailed and rigorous 
examination of specific works; only 
on such a basis can a just final evalu- 
ation of writers and movements be 
achieved. But again, before such rig- 
orous critical analysis can be expect- 
ed, there must be some general agree- 
ment on the question of what is 
worth working on and what is not. 
The new criticism has created a 
method; but the method is difficult 
and time-consuming. Elaborate an- 
alysis of an extremely inferior work 
is ordinarily not worth the while. 
And so I come to the purpose of 
the series of re-examinations of 
American writers which we are be- 
ginning with this issue of the Re- 
view: to present a series of critical 
re-evaluations of some of the chief 
American writers. With the learned 
journals in the field devoting them- 
selves almost exclusively to literary 
history, and the critical quarterlies 
centering their attention chiefly on 
current writers; with many special- 
ists in the American literature call- 
ing for more American and less 
“foreign” literature in our curricula, 
and the specialists in English litera- 
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ture joining, on this one issue, the 
new critics in disapproval of a litera- 
ture than can boast of no Chaucer, 
no Shakespeare, no Donne, no Swift, 
not even a Gay; with enthusiastic 
claims mingling with condescension 
or icy silence, the time seems op- 
portune for a reappraisal of the 
writing that America has produced. 
How much of it should be of vital 
concern to Americans living in 
1947? The essays will be compara- 
tively short, and they will be gen- 
eral. They will attempt at once to 
sum up and to introduce. Hence 
they can be neither basic textual 
criticism nor final critical evalua- 
tion: the former is still to be done, 
and the latter is never finished. 
Rather, they are tentative, explora- 
tory; they attempt to say: Here is 
where we are at present, and these 
are the directions in which we are 
likely to go. 

That the living values inherent in 
American literature are not gener- 
ally being made available to stu- 
dents in the classroom (because the 
teachers are too busy with other 
things to be concerned with values, 
or are concerned with values ulti- 
mately only partially relevant to 
literature) or to the educated read- 
ing public (because the new critics 
tend to ignore American literature, 
and even when they do not they 
generally reach only the very small 
public of their fellow critics) —this 
is the assumption behind the initia- 
tion of this series of essays. 

American literature is too great 
and valuable a resource for humane 
living to be left to the uncritical in- 
dustry of the researchers or the con- 
temptuous silence of most of the 
new Critics. 


Thoreau in Perspective 


REGINALD L. Cook 


UCH a startling array of con- 
tradictory interpretations of 
Henry Thoreau have appeared 

that we inquire, even as Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson inquired of the 
man Flammonde, “What was he, 
and what was he not?” He has been 
represented as a recluse—cold, hu- 
morless, inhuman; as a skulker; as 
a stoic; as a sentimentalist; as an 
Emersonian odd-jobber. To some 
he has appeared a frail, freakish 
thin-blooded intellectualist, warped 
and gnarly as a writhen oak branch, 
characteristically a New England 
Yankee in that he was a bundle of 
inhibitions. It is asserted that his life 
was a denial of life itself, that his 
soul-searching was merely a mani- 
festation of latter-day Puritanism, 
that his skepticism and conscien- 
tiousness were negative rather than 
positive. 

The representation of Thoreau as 
the devotee of a consecrated life has 
been the most persistent interpreta- 
tion and it cannot easily be ignored. 
Because he kept journals so assidu- 
ously over a period of twenty-five 
years, he has become for some the 
symbol of the New England sense 
of duty incarnated. True, he was 
sedulous in what he was doing, but 
the symbol does not reach deep 
enough. Why did he perform this 
duty—not what does he resemble— 
is the real question to answer. Oth- 
ers have ascribed to Puritanism his 
sense of duty and his exaltation of 
principle. That he was partly a stoic, 


partly a mystic, partly a sentimen- 
talist, who can deny, but the em- 
phasis must be placed on partly. 
That he was a cold, humorless, in- 
human hermit his relationship to his 
fellowmen readily disproves. That 
his paradoxes are often irritating, 
and that his theorizing and asser- 
tions are sometimes impracticable is 
only too true. Many persons who 
otherwise might be predisposed to 
enjoy him are either annoyed or left 
simply cold. 

But that he did not skulk from 
the obligations of this world his way 
of life and a careful reading of Wal- 
den most assuredly attest. His short 
life has a proportion which some 
critics either myopically miss or in- 
differently ignore. The classical hum- 
anist contends that Thoreau’s actions 
represent a denial of life. But wasn’t 
he an in-worldly man, not a worldly 
one? As a matter-of-fact when he 
rejected the “‘worldly,” he did not 
reject the world. He turned to na- 
ture, which is not to abandon the 
world but only to prefer one aspect 
of experience to another—the nat- 
ural for the factitious. That he 
turned inward and that he was self- 
absorbed are both apparent. He was 
introvertive. But unless introversion 
becomes anti-social, it is not to be 
deprecated. Extroversion, a counter- 
characteristic of the human person- 
ality, is also to be deprecated when 
it is socially aggressive. 

One may also think about Thor- 
eau, as Henry James did, that his 
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genius was “a slim and crooked one,” 
and that he was “imperfect, unfin- 
ished, inartistic” and “parochial.” 
Or, one may regard him, as Haw- 
thorne did, as a man in whose pres- 
ence one felt ashamed of having any 
money or two coats to wear or a 
house to live in, since his own mode 
of life was “so unsparing a criticism 
on all other modes such as the world 
approves.” Some critics see only the 
twist in the fibre, the knot in the 
grain; others feel only the implied 
criticism to their private way of life. 
We acknowledge that crooked bent 
of his genius, but as for its slimness, 
who shall say? Perhaps in the sense 
that idealists rarely realize their 
ideals, and consequently fail to con- 
summate perfection, he is “imper- 
fect.” But by what token is he “‘in- 
artistic”? As for parochialism, it is 
at least worth considering as evi- 
dence that he made an effort to see 
beyond the mole’s-eye view of things 
and as with the eagle’s sweep of a 
larger universe. (Of course, the im- 
portant thing must be what he saw.) 
In a letter to Emerson, Thoreau 
wrote: “Concord’s little arch does 
not span all our fate, nor is what 
transpires under it law for the uni- 
verse.” This does not seem to reflect 
the attitude of a parochialist. 

If, like the hunting hawk, he 
worked close to field and hedgerow, 
still he nested within hum of human 
voices. His “Indian life,” as Haw- 
thorne described it, was not lived in 
tepee, and its physical necessity— 
food—secured with bow and arrow. 
As a stream-follower and field- 
tramper, he was nature’s eyewitness, 
and by his apprehension of the dra- 
matic life within natural phenom- 
ena he excites our interest and shows 
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us how the fields and woods and 
streams are also necessary sources of 
culture, which supplement schools, 
libraries, museums, churches, labora- 
tories, concert halls, newspapers and 
political institutions of democracy. 

His relationship to nature was the 
coordination of two attitudes: the 
poetic participant, and the contem- 
plative analyst. First of all, his rela- 
tionship to nature was that of a par- 
ticipant and not merely a communi- 
cant. He could truthfully say, “I 
go and come with a strange liberty 
in Nature, a part of herself,” be- 
cause his association was generally 
direct, companionable and intimate. 
He was moved by the sound of the 
approaching rain as it beat on the 
forest leaves a quarter mile distant. 
The scent of the south-wind blow- 
ing over the naked ground in Janvu- 
ary invigorated him. He rejoiced 
when the white oaks bore an abun- 
dant crop in October. When, from 
Fair Haven Cliff, he noticed how 
the needles of the pine trees shone 
as with a subdued but clear ethereal 
light, he exclaimed, “At sight of this 
my spirit is like a lit tree.” He cher- 
ished a rapport with nature’s forces 
that was like a bird’s instinctive use 
of the wind-currents in its flight 
or a salmon’s response to the weight 
and pressure of the ocean densities 
and currents. The normal product 
of his poetic participation was seren- 
ity as well as exhilaration, and he 
thought that neither the discipline 
of the schools nor business could 
impart such serenity to the mind as 
the observation of natural phenom- 
ena. 

He was also a contemplator of 
nature. “I may be either the drift- 
wood in the stream, or Indra in the 
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sky looking on it,” he said, mindful 
of the fact that he had not been lost 
in the landscape. Not wholly in- 
volved in nature, he could withdraw 
at will and contemplate it objective- 
ly from a point of vantage. He was 
not solely a saunterer in the fields; 
in the Emersonian sense he was Man 
Sauntering. His sympathetic asso- 
ciation with nature was counter- 
poised by contemplative detach- 
ment. He asks continually, what 
does this particular phenomenon 
mean to me? 

As a contemplative analyst he 
measured the depth of snow-falls. 
He recorded the temperature of 
ponds and rivers and wells. He 
counted the rings of tree-stumps. 
He analyzed bird-nests. He com- 
piled lists of plants. One of the es- 
sential parts of his equipment was a 
measuring-tape or a foot-rule. By 
obeying a Spartan regimen, he kept 
his intellection keen and appercep- 
tive. He made his body subserve the 
discipline of the mind, and showed 
how real was the dependence of the 
mind upon the body. He walked, he 
gathered, he arranged his findings. 
His book-keeper’s formidable array 
of natural statistics in the Journal 
represents an intellective process. 
Not without cause was the seasonal 
arrival of the flowers recorded or the 
height to which the water rose in 
the ponds adjacent to Concord care- 
fully noted. He was a man trying 
to learn something about his en- 
vironment, for whom all the facts 
which he gathered had meaning. 
What he realized was a correspond- 
ence in which the inner human spirit 
responds to and harmonizes with the 
outer visible universe. 

A sensibilitist with an agile mind, 
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he was not only receptive but germi- 
nal. Yet he was a seer before he was 
an expresser. Writing was only his 
talent; his genius was his way of 
looking at and understanding life. 
He found his reality here and now 
in what the concrete suggested of 
the abstract, the particular of the 
general, the relative of the absolute, 
the microcosm of the macrocosm, 
Concord of the world. But he did 
not force the association. “Let me 
not be in haste to detect the univer- 
sal law; let me see more clearly a 
particular instance of it,” he re- 
marked. Thoreau started with the 
earth closest to him; Concord was 
his Rosetta Stone. When he could 
read that, he imagined he could 
read the rest of the world. The se- 
crets were not behind the stars; they 
were within the mind of man. 

To realize the wisdom of the nat- 
ural ways, Thoreau did not reject 
the arts, techniques and contribu- 
tions of civilization. He did not ad- 
vocate a return to the primitive way 
of life. Such an attitude he would 
have considered as irrational and 
obscurantist. He did not, like D. H. 
Lawrence, renounce the domination 
of the intellect and concomitantly 
proclaim the doctrine of the free, 
uninhibited action of the primal, 
intuitive forces in our bloodstream. 
He would have given an emphatic 
negative to the inquiry in Women 
In Love: “Isn’t the mind. . . our 
death? Doesn’t it destroy all our 
spontaneity, all our instincts? Are 
not the young people growing up 
to-day, really dead before they have 
a chance to live?” He did not be- 
lieve in the surrender or the con- 
scious will to primitive impulse. He 
did not believe that intellect ne- 
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gated spontaneity of natural re- 
sponse. What he did believe was that 
there were plenty of champions of 
the civilized life. He wished only “‘to 
speak a word for Nature, for abso- 
lute freedom and wildness, as con- 
trasted with a freedom and culture 
merely civil.” This is his statement. 
It is direct and clear enough. It does 
not exclude or reject civilization; it 
speaks only for the other side. 

Thoreau’s writings celebrate nei- 
ther the primitive nor the sophisti- 
cated, but the simple life. To the 
sociologist they are an interesting re- 
flection of the mutually harmonious 
relationship of the organism and its 
environment. In order to share what 
Thoreau experienced, one must be 
able to imagine what he lived, be- 
cause his writings are the condensa- 
tion of his mental and _ physical 
experience. Among those writings 
which originate in the experience of 
the American people and which re- 
flect the acclimatizing of the Amer- 
ican in his environment, Thoreau’s 
are foremost. Our country will be 
completely the homeland of the 
American people when each region 
is as cherishable and rewarding spiri- 
tually as Concord was for Thor- 
eau. For generations European stock 
transported to the new world had 
taken possession of America, but it 
is not until Thoreau speaks out that 
one has the sense of an American’s 
passionate attachment to his re- 
gion. He represents a stake-in-na- 
ture. There is a natural authority in 
what he says by right of being on 
the ground. He had lived here long 
enough for his foundations to set- 
tle; they rested on the security of the 
American earth. 

In a time of high tension Henry 
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Thoreau’s doctrine of vitalization 
through constant contact with one’s 
natural environment is a remedial 
therapy. “If, then, we would indeed 
restore mankind by truly Indian, 
botanic, magnetic, or more natural 
means,” he says, “let us first be as 
simple and well as Nature ourselves 
. and take up a little life into 
our pores.” This is an injunction 
which his actions confirmed. He di- 
rectly tapped the organic force of 
nature. Among his salient attitudes, 
the citizen of the twentieth century 
should find most enduring and stim- 
ulating his therapeutic relationship 
with nature, in perfect correspond- 
ence, his discerning answer to how 
much civilization is really necessary, 
and the adventurous quality of his 
plain living and high thinking. 


II 


Thoreau was not only a civilized 
man organically related to his native 
region, who exercised his natural wit 
and native sagacity athletically as 
though life was a continuous day- 
in-the-open, he was also an economic 
and social rebel. “For the recurrent 
and incessant danger of civiliza- 
tion,” says Ludwig Lewisohn in Ex- 
pression in America, “is the harden- 
ing of its forms and processes into 
empty tyrannies that throttle and 
do not sustain or nourish the soul. 
Salvation comes from the individual 
who breaks these forms, re-envis- 
ages ultimate reality, creates first 
his own autonomy, then freedom 
and flexibility for his fellows.” It 
was against the “empty tyrannies” 
of society, civil authority, religion, 
and materialism that Thoreau the 
rebel issued challenges. 

In his opposition to society, civil 
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authority, religion and materialism, 
it was invariably the artificial stand- 
ards of society, excessive civil au- 
thority, conventional religious or- 
thodoxy, and the covetous aspect of 
materialism which drew his fire. 
There is more to him than constitu- 
tional opposition. To rest the case 
for or against him on such a charac- 
terization is hardly enlightened. It 
is not Thoreau’s combative perver- 
sity that we find nourishing at this 
time. It is certainly not the repre- 
sentation of him as a latter-day dis- 
senter who always prepared the mi- 
nority report that makes the least 
bit of difference to us now. What 
really counts is his challenge to the 
assumed authority of creeds, institu- 
tions, cults, and pressure groups. 
Most of the issues which vex us 
today were unanticipated by Henry 
Thoreau. However, like Thomas 
Paine, he was one of the watchdogs 
of human rights. Economic oppor- 
tunism and moral brigandage drew 
his attack. Although he was only 
partially aware of the complex prob- 
lems that arise from the transforma- 
tion of an agrarian democracy into 
a highly organized industrialized 
state, he would have observed con- 
temporary times with the same vigil- 
ance with which he followed the 
main drift in the middle decades of 
the nineteenth century. Whenever 
he touched an issue, like war or jus- 
tice or the institutionalized life, it 
is possible to detect a parallel worth 
pursuing. In the enduring issues, he 
was as much an embattled Con- 
corder as the Minute Men at “the 
bridge.” He was a campaigner who 
had long been enlisted in what Emer- 
son called “the soldiery of dissent.” 
In our time he would have depre- 
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cated the unconscionable cupidity 
and aggressiveness of a profit-moti- 
vated capitalistic society. The poli- 
cies and tactics of big business, the 
insulation of the privileged classes 
from physical actualism through 
money, leisure and cultural abun- 
dance, and the failure of the vested 
interests to meet satisfactorily the 
needs of labor—housing, diet, wages, 
unemployment relief and medical 
care—would have aroused his oppo- 
sition. But I think he would have 
agreed that a satisfactory economy 
in the twentieth century is one where 
the workman has found the vocation 
which best utilizes his faculties, re- 
ceives wages sufficient to maintain a 
decent standard of living, secures 
adequate working conditions, and 
fulfills the obligations of an eight- 
hour working day and a forty-hour 
week. Certainly the worker’s desi- 
deratum he would have shown is not 
submergence in but functional par- 
ticipation with an industrialized so- 
ciety. 

Furthermore, he would have con- 
tended, how could it possibly be 
maintained that society in America 
has generally raised the standard of 
living or that civilization has be- 
come an immitigable blessing while 
such improved means as electrical 
refrigeration, radios, eight-cylinder 
streamlined cars, stainless steel in- 
struments, and prefabricated houses 
leave the end—the human being— 
unimproved? One enlightening fact 
his life and work establishes very 
firmly is, that while the individuals 
in a highly competitive capitalistic 
society make the acquisition of prop- 
erty and wealth the objects of their 
ends, he made his end concomitant 
with his means. Enjoyment not 
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possession was his measuring-stick. 
Property could be an incumbrance; 
wealth might represent accumula- 
tion only. 

The individualism in Thoreau’s 
political philosophy was based on the 
same foundation of independence 
that supported his economic philo- 
sophy. The citizen with a moral sense 
was a free agent not a servile unit 
in a regimented life, and as such 
must be respected by self-respecting 
government. The moral element is 
the radical element in Thoreau’s 
doctrine, and it is by this that his 
individualism is distinguished from 
contemporary “rugged individual- 
ism.” Yet the domination of Amer- 
ica by “rugged individualists” is 


partly attributable to the failure of 
unimplemented Concord idealism. 
The misapplication of the Concord 
idealist’s moral individualism by the 


“robber barons” indicates that un- 
less ethical idealism is implemented 
by restrictive legislation to curb ra- 
pacious aggressiveness it is ineffec- 
tual. A body of just and enforced 
laws is the chief realistic implemen- 
tation which is required to make any 
idealism—Concord or otherwise— 
effective. 

There is also some doubt as to the 
efficacy of Thoreau’s doctrine of 
self-reform. Doesn’t it lead to a pas- 
sive rather than to an active resis- 
tance to economic or social or 
political shortcomings in society? 
When the human being becomes 
preoccupied with his own moral re- 
formation and fails to take the wider 
view of the need of a more general 
reform, self-reform can hardly be 
termed a practical method of im- 
proving society. The answer seems 
to be that since the beneficial effects 
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of social reform are nullified unless 
man is prepared morally to receive 
them and fulfil the responsibility 
which they entail, moral and social 
education should re-enforce each 
other. Thoreau differed from other 
critics only in that he advocated 
starting with the individual and re- 
generating society from the human 
root. 

Hawthorne had been inveigled 
into going to Brook Farm, but not 
Thoreau. The latter believed in plain 
living and high thinking, common 
transcendental ideals, but he sought 
to realize them by methods strictly 
his own. True to form he was a bit 
short in his attitude toward commu- 
nity life. “As for these communities, 
I think I had rather keep bachelor’s 
hall in hell than go to board in 
heaven . . .” he commented dryly. 
“In heaven I hope to bake my own 
bread and clean my own linen.” The 
real crux for Thoreau inhered in 
the fact that communal life tended 
to cut the sinews of independence 
and self-sufficiency. 

When he talked with his friend 
Bellew about Fourierism he told the 
latter that he suspected any enter- 
prise in which. two were engaged 
together. “But,” said Bellew, “‘it is 
difficult to make a stick stand un- 
less you slant two or more against 
it.” “Oh, no,” replied Thoreau, “you 
may split its lower end into three, 
or drive it single into the ground, 
which is the best way; but most 
men, when they start on a new en- 
terprise, not only figuratively, but 
really, pull up stakes. When the 
sticks prop one another, none, or 
only one, stands erect.” Thoreau’s 
individualism was not unconcilia- 
tory. He could get along with his 
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fellowmen as well as the next fellow 
but not by outward compulsion. He 
didn’t require a community life to 
keep him in order; that way atrophy 
of will, stagnation of independence, 
conformity to illiberal restraints. He 
was too self-contained—too much 
the ardent self-reliant individualist 
—to feel the need of such an associa- 
tion within society as Jules Romains 
represents in Men of Good Will— 
the unanimistic idea. Nor did he 
celebrate the people en masse after 
the Whitmanic and Sandburgian 
fashion—‘the people, yes.” Unlike 
Sherwood Anderson in Poor White, 
he felt no need of breaking down 
walls or barriers which prevented an 
individual from closer association 
with his fellowmen. Nor was it his 
motive in life “to live in mankind,” 
which to Vachel Lindsay in ‘The 
Eagle That Is Forgotten” meant “far 
more than to live in a name.” He 
preferred to keep his edge clean and 
sharp and always personal. Conse- 
quently, he did not have a sense of 
solidarity, of the relationship of the 
individual in mass groups. He lacked 
a broad knowledge of human so- 
ciety. A sense of Whitman’s social 
democracy would have tempered his 
individualism. His inward life is rich 
enough, but would it not have been 
richer by extending rather than by 
limiting its scope? He might have 
been with grace more sociable, less 
disdainful, less emphatically eccen- 
tric. “The peril of the pursuit 
of perfection is inanity,” William 
Crary Brownell reminds us, “the 
peril of nature-worship is eccen- 
tricity.” 

Even in nature Alcott noted how 
Thoreau discerned objects individu- 
ally and apart, not in groups or col- 
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lectively. So vigorous was his indi- 
vidualistic swerve he thought the 
habit of looking at men in the gross 
made their lives less humanly inter- 
esting. It was the dignity of the pri- 
vate man that he honored. Since his 
social philosophy was focussed on the 
individual rather than on the group, 
he assumed the aim of society was 
the development of the individual, 
and that the safeguard of society 
was the moral sense of the individual. 
It is unlikely that a society composed 
of morally self-reliant individuals 
would tolerate either fascistic or 
communistic dictatorship, since the 
authority of the totalitarian state 
rests upon the will, cunning and 
force of the dictator, while the au- 
thority of democracy rests upon the 
enlightened self-reliance of the indi- 
viduals who protect the common- 
weal. He would have denounced 
fascism, for he was too discerning an 
individualist to approve of any dic- 
tatorship over a morally self-reliant 
individual. As for communism, he 
was too shrewd a stray to be folded 
by the shepherd in that flock. The 
strength of a well-established social 
structure originated for Thoreau, 
not in the group but in the indi- 
vidual members. While Whitman 
focussed on the cohesion of multi- 
tudes (““Come, I will make the con- 
tinent indissoluble.”), Thoreau fo- 
cussed on single strength. (“You 
must prevail of your own force as a 
plant springs and grows by its own 
vitality.”) The contemporary col- 
lectivist would surely alter Thoreau’s 
statement, ““We must first succeed 
alone, that we may enjoy our suc- 
cess together” to read ‘We must first 
succeed together, that we may share 
our success commonly.’ 
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So long as the worth and dignity 
of the human spirit remain im- 
perishable to man, Thoreau’s po- 
litical philosophy based upon moral 
independence will continue to be 
respected. He stood for free demo- 
cratic institutions which do not 
tyrannize but which, because they 
are humanized by man’s will and in- 
telligence, liberate the capacities of 
the human spirit for wider explora- 
tions of inner experience. When I 
hear claims for democracy in terms 
of the dignity and worth of the hu- 
man spirit, I know that those claims 
can be proved. For Thoreau repre- 
sented the dignity, worth and spiri- 
tual individuality of democracy in 
his own right. He ratified the spirit 
of the free democratic individual. 

From the perspective of our epoch 
of global relationships and atomic 
energy, threatened by economic in- 
security, bewildered by the trans- 
valuation of values in times of blitz- 
krieg warfare and power politics, 
confounded by the circumscription 
of individual liberty, confused by 
political demagoguery, beset by war 
provocateurs, and tormented by 
wars of nerves, what has a nineteenth 
century villager, no matter how en- 
lightened, to communicate to us? 

Thoreau’s writings show that he 
was a shaper who accepted life on 
his own terms. He was a line of will, 
not one who was imposed upon im- 
passively, as in Henry Adams’ pro- 
vocative phrase, by a line of force. 
As a line of will he was not merely 
epochal. He cuts across time. He is 
as divergent as coincident. The im- 
pulses that motivated “Civil Dis- 
obedience,” “Slavery in Massachu- 
setts,” and “A Plea for John Brown” 
were specific, but the principles of 


human justice underlying their is- 
sues are generally applicable. Wal- 
den, A Week on the Concord and 
Merrimac Rivers and the Journal 
are, in the main, concerned with the 
natural world; these expository es- 
says and addresses are concerned pri- 
marily with human issues. The tone 
of the former is contemplative; the 
temper is sympathetic rather than 
combative; the effect is poetically 
evocative. Passages of great beauty 
describing the forms and anima of 
nature are frequent. But in the es- 
says and addresses Thoreau is sharp 
and assailing. In “Civil Disobedi- 
ence” his ridicule of powder-mon- 
keys and unprincipled warriors is 
pungently effective. The main argu- 
ment reveals the moral anarchism of 
Thoreau’s civilized individualism. 
“They only can force me,” he de- 
clares, “who obey a higher law than 
I.” So effective is his attack that 
Gandhi finds in it a foundation in 
moral principle which serves as an 
impelling force in his challenging 
Passive resistance movement in India. 

Thoreau’s temper flares in “‘Slav- 
ery in Massachusetts” but he con- 
trols the prose articulation, and 
thrusts at the diffident and vacillat- 
ing. “The judges and lawyers... 
consider, not whether the Fugitive 
Slave Law is right, but whether it is 
what they call constitutional. Is vir- 
tue constitutional, or vice? Is equity 
constitution.l, or inequity? In im- 
portant moral and vital questions, 
like this, it is just as impertinent to 
ask whether a law is constitutional 
or not, as to ask whether it is profit- 
able or not.” “A Plea for John 
Brown” is not vividly angry but it 
is as aggressive as the other two sharp 
arraignments of American society. 
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Thoreau is still fighting for victory 
and it is Captain Brown’s life that 
is at stake. His contempt for the Ed- 
ward D. Gods in the former essay is 
now restrained, and yet he expresses 
with forensic fervor a passionate be- 
lief in the integrity and character of 
Brown. 

I am here to plead his cause with you. I 
plead not for his life, but for his character, 
—his immortal life; and so it becomes your 
cause wholly, and is not his in the least. 
Some eighteen hundred years ago Christ was 
crucified; this morning, perchance, Captain 
Brown was hung. These are the two ends of 
a chain which is not without its links. He 
is not Old Brown any longer; he is an 
angel of light. 


It is in these morally activated es- 
says that one most strongly realizes 
the vigor in Thoreau that cuts across 
time, transcends epoch, and diverges 
from a local to a universal applica- 
tion. There is a timelessness about 
him, even as there is about Isaac 
Davis and Abner Hosmer who, hav- 
ing once fired the shot heard round 
the world, forever after hold the lit- 
tle bridges of every symbolic Con- 
cord the wide world over. The shot 
will always be fired by the Davises 
and Hosmers and Thoreaus for the 


common peoples’ right of indepen- 
dence from overlords. 

It is not only Thoreau’s insight 
into the life within nature that now 
helps us. We should also find quick- 
ening his emphasis on life lived with 
principle, an emphasis that is con- 
vincing because it crystallizes his 
personal experience. He knew the 
denial of the lover, explored the pos- 
sibilities in time and solitude, assert- 
ed a passionate intransigence toward 
slavery, felt the mystery of life, and 
the inevitability of fate, and faced 
death with equanimity. While Mel- 
ville wrestled with insuperable cos- 
mic evil, the evil of which Thoreau 
was conscious was man-made. The 
stupidity of mis-directed human ef- 
fort, slavery, institutionalized ex- 
istence, political machination, “the 
police of meaningless labor,” devita- 
lization of human energy through 
industrialism—these were the evils 
he effectively exposed. In conse- 
quence, his place is securely held as 
one of the perceptive moral guides 
who recall men to their senses when 
they become confused by the trans- 
valuation of values in revolutionary 
eras. 
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1 and 2 and 5 and 10 remain 

The integral divisors of my brain, 

And from their starting point the 3’s repeat 
To the infinity they will not meet. 


You in whom the heart and soul are mated 
To mind in trinity undecimated 

Alone can utter the conclusive word 

And fructify the silence with a third. 


Frank Norris and the Search for Form 


CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT 


RANK NORRIS is usually spoken 

of as a naturalist. He occu- 

pies a central position in the 
American front of the naturalistic 
movement; he was an avowed ad- 
mirer and emulator of Zola; he has 
written one or two of the most un- 
deniably naturalistic American nov- 
els. Yet close students of naturalism 
in fiction find that they are dealing 
with something that forever slips 
through their fingers when they try 
to hold it down and look it straight 
in the eye. They are continually 
confronted by the fact that what is 
good or bad in a novelist’s work can- 
not be equated or identified with his 
naturalism—and, moreover, that the 
zsthetic core of a successful novel 
rarely if ever can be located in its 
naturalism. 

These generalizations, when exem- 
plified, may give the key to Norris’s 
contemporary popularity and to the 
fact that he falls considerably short 
of greatness. A brief revaluation of 
his work can show how greatly he 
contributed to our literature and 
why he failed to write a great book. 
I think the positive elements in his 


work can be summed up in the. 


words newness and force, whereas 
the flaw appears to be a failure of 
theory, of intellectual consistency, 
which signifies in the novel a failure 
of form. 

The form was a cloistered virtue 
lost in a romantic seduction. If Nor- 
ris had been willing to stay with the 
old and established ways of viewing 


and judging human conduct, if he 
had been willing to go on in a world 
of ethical choices and moral respon- 
sibility and to construct his novels 
on the old dramatic pattern of free 
choice and inevitable consequence, 
he would never have been troubled 
by the problem of form. But he was 
seduced by the force, the energy, 
the romantic exuberance and new- 
ness of naturalism. Pursuing this at- 
tractive and sympathetic lady, he 
won the favors of popularity—and 
it is only to be inferred that he 
pined for the nobler delights of 
“formal” bliss and the comforting 
sense of making ends meet in a 
world of certain certainties. The rec- 
ord does not show that he said as 
much (except perhaps in the re- 
mark to Marcosson quoted below) 
but the evidence of continual search- 
ing and experiment is everywhere in 
his work. 

The nature of Norris’s fascination 
with Zola, whom he regarded as the 
divine Fountain-head of naturalism, 
appears in the following lines from 
an editorial in the San Francisco 
Wave, 1896. This was written when 
Norris was twenty-six and had near- 
ly completed his first two naturalis- 
tic novels: 

The naturalist takes no note of common 
people, common in so far as their interests, 
their lives, and the things that occur in 
them are common, are ordinary. Terrible 
things must happen to the characters of the 
naturalistic tale. They must be twisted from 


the ordinary, wrenched from the quiet, un- 
eventful round of every-day life and flung 
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into the throes of a vast and terrible drama 
that works itself out in unleashed passions, 
in blood, and in sudden death.! 


Similar statements abound in The 
Responsibilities of the Novelist, a 
volume that contains the greater 
part of what Norris wrote on the 
theory of his craft. They show that 
Norris was interested in science not 
as a new philosophy of nature and 
causation but as the basis of a new, 
startling, shocking approach to re- 
ality. Science offered galaxies of new 
subjects, subjects as interesting and 
exciting as the controversies they 


aroused: disease, insanity, viciousness, . 


social violence, the struggle for sur- 
vival, sex as a force in society 
(though Norris was timid about 
this himself), and the mystical wor- 
ship of a Nature that was both dy- 
namic and tractable. 


II 


At Harvard University, under 
Professor Lewis E. Gates, Norris be- 
gan his first naturalistic novel when 
he was twenty-four years old. Kip- 
ling had been an earlier inspiration 
in the way of strangeness and vio- 
lence. “The Jongleur of Taillebois,” 
one of his early tales, begins with the 
death agony of a man struck down in 
medizval combat—which the victor 
watches curiously, reserving the final 
poinard thrust until the man has 
ceased to move. Now, however, Nor- 
ris chose to let Science lead him into 
the mystery of the commonplace. 
He undertook to write a purely and 
perfectly naturalistic study of a de- 
generative disease,—the sort of study 
that Zola in Le Roman Expérimen- 
tale had said would apply the clinical 


1Quoted by Franklin Walker, Frank Norris: A 
Biography (New York, 1932), p. 83. 
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techniques of the laboratory and lay 
bare the human soul so that its ac- 
tivities would be understood in terms 
of chemistry and heredity. The ap- 
peal of such a subject was threefold: 
it was sensational, it was pathetic, 
and it was religious. The project is 
reminiscent of Zola’s L’Assommoir, 
which traces the degeneration and 
death of two industrious citizens 
who became alcoholics almost by 
chance; or of La Bete Humaine, 
which portrays a locomotive engi- 
neer who is a homicidal maniac and 
drives his flaming train across the 
countryside in wild ecstasy. The “‘re- 
ligious” appeal in such topics, in the 
1890’s, was comparable to the mod- 
ern citizen’s enthusiasm for a P-80. 
Comparable, but much more enthu- 
siastic, for while we worship speed 
we fear war; to the citizen of 1890 
science was the Key to the Riddle of 
the Universe and would presently 
unlock the doors of abundance and 
universal well-being. 

In writing his first novel, Vand- 
over and the Brute, Norris under- 
took to conduct his scientific experi- 
ment on a somewhat more restrained 
and realistic level than the cata- 
clysmic superabundance of Zola’s 
works. He sets out to do a “clinical” 
—the word was a favorite of the 
early naturalists—study of a young 
man who is destroyed by a disease 
called lycanthropy which makes its 
victim think he is a wolf and go 
about naked on all fours snarling 
and yapping. The idea may have 
come from Kipling’s story, ‘The 
Mark of the Beast,” in The Phantom 
Rickshaw; Norris’s ““Lauth,” a story 
written about 1893, uses the same 
theme sensationally. But now Norris 
approaches this clinical study by 
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presenting a capable, charming, and 
talented young man who has a some- 
what exaggerated form of the com- 
mon malady of wasting time. A 
series of adventitious but probable 
misfortunes takes his money and his 
friends away from him and, the 
“good” influences gone, the disease 
little by little takes possession. The 
climax occurs when Vandover, after 
the uplifting experience of listening 
to an opera, makes a heroic resolu- 
tion to reform, only to find that he 
has lost his touch and can no longer 
paint. Thus the art that might have 
saved him is gone and Vandover suc- 
cumbs to the “brute” that is grow- 
ing in his spirit and promises to de- 
stroy his humanity and reduce him 
to idiocy. 

It is here, in the word humanity, 
that the heart of this story is found. 
There is nothing scientific or in- 
evitable in the train of events which 
weakens Vandover’s fiber and leaves 
the way clear for the Beast (as the 
disease is called). Hereditary and en- 
vironmental influences are not pre- 
sented, not piled up as “documenta- 
tion” that would create the illusion 
of inevitability. (We must never 
forget than an illusion of cause and 
effect is the very best that a natural- 
istic novel can do; the novel is not 
the locus of a controlled scientific 
experiment, although Zola affirmed 
a hundred times that it was.) What 
appears under the shell of this “‘clini- 
cal” study is a perfectly authentic 
and recognizable tragic pattern: the 
hero is subjected to a series of shocks 
and misfortunes that destroy him. 
As in Othello, the hero’s character 
plays a major part in his undoing, al- 
though it is also clear that this un- 
doing would not have been accom- 
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plished except under the impact of a 
series of “‘probable” accidents. Vand- 
over becomes involved with a “fast” 
girl: who commits suicide because she 
is with child; when this becomes 
known he is ostracized from respect- 
able society, and when the girl’s 
father brings suit Vandover is cheat- 
ed of a valuable piece of property by 
a friend who pretends to be helping 
him. Now as he sinks into debauch- 
ery he has attacks of the disease 
lycanthropy with increasing fre- 
quency. This disease is an external 
force as surely as the other misfor- 
tunes: Vandover’s humanity, not the 
disease, is the subject of the novel. 
We leave him at the end, not yet an 
idiot but terribly broken, impover- 
ished, and hopeless—undoubtedly 
more an object of pathos than of 
pity and terror; yet there is enough 
of Vandover’s trifling and frittering 
in any “normal” citizen to make his 
fall somewhat terrifying. 

In spite of its force, its realism, 
and its vitality, Vandover and the 
Brute has a considerable weakness: 
Norris moves both to the Left and 
to the Right of the tragic Center. 
On the Left, he asserts a completely 
naturalistic materialism when he 
speaks of nature as a “vast terrible 
engine with its myriad spinning 
wheels that was riding him down re- 
lentlessly.”” On the Right, however, 
Vandover is presented as morally re- 
sponsible and guilty. He has allowed 
the brute to take possession because 
he has wilfully indulged in “orgies” 
of drink and vice. The orgies de- 
scribed are of drinking and gam- 
bling, not sexual orgies, although the 
latter are mentioned more than once 
as Vandover broods over his sins and 

2Ed. New York, 1928, p. 214. 
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acknowledges a moral guilt which 
the author unquestionably endorses.’ 
To a certain degree the Left and the 
Right balance, and a genuine tragic 
effect is produced. 

Newness of subject matter and the 
force of its realism make Vandover 
a major accomplishment for 1894; 
but the confusion of Left, Center, 
and Right leaves the reader baffled. 
Norris may have sensed this confu- 
sion, for Vandover was not published 
during his lifetime. At Harvard he 
wrote a second novel, McTeague (re- 
vised when he returned to Califor- 
nia and finally published in 1899), 
which glitters with naturalistic min- 
erals—chiefly gold—and does not, 
again, quite solve the problem of 
form. If it appears more integrated 
than Vandover it is because it deals 
with a more romantic and sensation- 
al subject. 

McTeague is the story of a semi- 
moronic dentist, a great dumb brute 
of a man who has learned his trade 
in a short apprenticeship with a 
travelling practitioner and who con- 
sequently has no college diploma. His 
thoughts are few and his pleasures 
are primitive indeed. Apart from his 
work, he drinks steam beer, plays a 
few tunes on his concertina, and 
naps in his operating chair. This 
simple creature comes most convinc- 
ingly to life amid a profusion of ac- 
curate detail about dentist drills, 
rubber dams, sponge-gold and half- 
cone burrs. He falls in love with a 
girl whose tooth he is filling and 
marries her. Now comes the key in- 
cident: Trina wins $5,000 in a lot- 
tery and turns into a savage miser, 
gloating over the gold coins that she 
keeps always by her and refusing to 

3Ibid., pp. 190 and 201. 
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spend a cent of the treasure. Mc- 
Teague had met Trina through a 
friend, Marcus, who was mildly in 
love with Trina himself. Marcus gen- 
erously stepped aside, but now his 
jealousy is aggravated by the $5,000 
windfall, and he reports that Mc- 
Teague has no diploma. Forced to 
abandon his work, nagged by an in- 
sanely greedy wife, McTeague grows 
surly and vicious; he loafs, drinks, 
and torments Trina. Finally he kills 
her and flees with the hoard of gold 
back toward the California moun- 
tains where he worked as a boy. He 
is caught by Marcus, who has joined 
the posse. Marcus’s last shots kill the 
mule and puncture the canteen. Mc- 
Teague kills him with his bare hands; 
but in a final convulsive effort Mar- 
cus handcuffs their wrists together. 
We leave McTeague in the middle of 
Death Valley, crazed with thirst, 
fastened to his nemesis, burdened 
with the destroying gold. 

This story develops with a patient, 
relentless accumulation of detail that 
makes the incidents seem wholly in- 
evitable as they occur. In this sense 
of inevitability lies much of the 
zsthetic effect. The reader is acute- 
ly touched by the pathos of Mc- 
Teague’s situation, by his dumb and 
helpless struggling against a sequence 
of events for which he is not person- 
ally responsible, and by the pathetic 
sense of lonely isolation which at- 
taches to a bewildered character 
moving in an action he cannot 
change and does not understand. 
Norris has quite conquered the ten- 
dency to moralize and take sides that 
marred Vandover. But the ending is 
so outlandishly sensational and melo- 
dramatic as to be quite outside the 
bounds of great fiction. Excellent 
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though the story is, one feels that it 
is contrived, that it is not a criticism 
of life in the great tradition. The 
idea of materialistic determinism 
gives it what form it has; but the 
subject lacks significance. 

Following McTeague Norris wrote 
three novels which carry out the 
expectations set up in the first two 
books so well that one would like to 
think he could have predicted them. 
These three books exploit the senti- 
ment, the primordialism, the vio- 
lence, and the energy that make the 
first two as good as they are. But 
they have no serious intellectual core, 
and so they can be regarded only 
as pot-boilers tossed off to answer 
popular demand for excitement and 
sensation. Blix (1899) is a pleasant 
love story of Ladies Home Journal 
quality. Moran of the Lady Letty 
(1898) is somewhat tougher. Ross 
Wilbur of San Francisco’s élite is 
shanghaied aboard a dirty Chinese 
schooner bound south to collect 
sharks’ liver oil. They sight a dere- 
lict whose lone survivor is a mighty 
Norse blonde titan of a girl, Moran. 
Violence piles on violence as they 
engage in mortal conflict with a 
group of murderous Chinese. Moran 
calmly files down the teeth of a mis- 
erable captive until he tells where 
his fellows are hiding. Ross kills 
a man in hand to hand combat. 
“Never had he conceived of such 
savage exultation as that which mas- 
stered him at that instant.’* Shortly 
thereafter he vanquishes Moran in 
a primordial wrestling match,—and 
she turns feminine and adores him. 
The problem of how to bring a sav- 
age like Moran back as a wife to 
sophisticated San Francisco society 

*Ibid., III, 286. 
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is solved in a manner which reveals 
the structural bankruptcy of the 
novel. At the eleventh hour she 
is murdered by the Chinese whose 
teeth she filed, who thereupon hoists 
sail and abandons ship as it boils out 
through the Golden Gate before a 
spanking breeze, carrying Moran to 
a Viking’s funeral! 

A Man’s Woman (1900) is still 
tougher. Its heroine is a rich girl 
with a heart of steel, a woman who 
will love a man because he is a man, 
who will respect hardness even 
to savagery, who acknowledges that 
only the strong survive. She loves a 
hero who has a jutting jaw and a 
cast in his eye. The crisis of the story 
is a titanic struggle of wills between 
these two. He refuses to permit her 
to undergo the risk involved in nurs- 
ing his best friend and unsuccessful 
rival for her hand, who is dying with 
virulent typhoid fever. Her career, 
her ideals, her loyalty, her stubborn- 
ness are helpless before the iron of 
his will. At the end of the tale, a 
man’s woman to the core, she sends 
him back to the Arctic on a danger- 
ous expedition, that he may continue 
to be a man worthy of her love. 
There are scenes in the Arctic where 
Norris out-Herods Herod describing 
bloated bodies of starving men whose 
hands rot off and who have to eat 
with spoons tied to their stumps, 
gangrenous flesh that drips rotten- 
ness, and bestial terror. A description 
of the excision of a little girl’s hip 
joint was so unpleasant that the pub- 
lishers omitted it from later print- 
ings of the story. 

This sort of outlandish story is 
rooted in the naturalistic tradition 
in two ways. In the first place, the 
operation of environmental and he- 
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reditary forces on the individual can 
best be demonstrated when the in- 
dividual is obviously controlled by 
these forces. Theoretically of course 
this does not have to be so, but in 
fact it is so, for the novelist cannot 
create the illusion of accounting for 
the qualities which make for social 
brilliance and financial success. He 
can show how men starve and de- 
generate in an unfavorable environ- 
ment, however, quite easily. Under 
conditions wherein the individual 
is destroyed, he appears brutal, 
degraded, un-spiritual—the physical 
man is all. Now when the writer re- 
moves the sociological framework in 
which these brutish qualities are 
produced, he has a pure brute, a 
man who is all physical and little 
or nothing spiritual. From another 
angle, we recognize in these power- 
ful brutes the influence of the Dar- 
winian idea of the struggle for sur- 
vival. The “struggle” is somewhat 
naively construed as a sort of wres- 
tling match, requiring large biceps 
and a thick neck; and it is carried 
on under completely un-typical con- 
ditions, for it is only on the rarest 
occasions that men meet in mortal 
combat with nothing but their bare 
hands; but nevertheless the hazy 
nimbus of a scientific idea clings to 
these themes. One may also observe 
reflections of one of Jack London’s 
favorite themes: the idea that in the 
primordial uncivilized state man was 
more adaptable and hence better 
fitted to survive than he was when 


he had been softened and domesti- 
cated by civilization. 


Ill 


Having thus gone to seed at the 
age of twenty-nine, Norris drew 
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back and took stock. He must have 
seen that the ideas which did not 
quite succeed in taking possession of 
the form of Vandover and McT eague 
were his best promise for significant 
writing, for at this time he planned 
a great epic of which he wrote, “I 
am going back definitely now to the 
style of MacT. and stay with it right 
along. I’ve been sort of feeling my 
way ever since the ‘Moran’ days and 
getting a twist of myself. Now I 
think I know where I am at and 
what game I play the best. The 
Wheat series will be straight natural- 
ism with all the guts I can get into 
it.”’ The trilogy which he did not 
live to complete is represented by his 
largest canvas, The Octopus, and a 
sadly unpromising second volume, 
The Pit. 

The Octopus, 1901, has been con- 
sidered the most significant Ameri- 
can novel after Moby Dick and The 
Scarlet Letter and before Dreiser’s 
best work. It is an ambitious book 
with many characters, themes, and 
situations; it abounds with literary 
artifice—ironic incidents, contrast- 
ing actions, dramatic ironies, micro- 
cosmical situations that repeat the 
major conflict; and it is dominated 
by an Idea. The central theme is the 
political and economic advantage 
that enables the railroad to swindle 
the people it “serves.” The scene is 
the San Joaquin Valley of California, 
and the story tells how the wheat 
ranchers, about to make a killing on 
a bumper crop, are swindled of lands 
and crops alike by the railroad that 
holds title to the land. When the 
ranchers oppose with arms the Unit- 
ed States Marshall’s men who have 


5Isaac Marcosson, Adventures in Interviewing (2nd 
ed., New York, 1923), pp. 237-8. 
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come to attach their lands, their lea- 
ders—eight of the central figures in 
the story—are killed in the shooting. 
Subordinate actions show a hop far- 
mer running amok when the ship- 
ping price is raised, contrary to a 
promise, on the very day he is to ship 
his crop; the wife of one of the 
ranch hands dying most pathetically 
of starvation in the streets of San 
Francisco; and the mystical experi- 
ences of Vanamee, to which I shall 
return. 

The Octopus is modelled on Zola’s 
great study of the Belgian coal mines 
in Germinal. This I consider Zola’s 
finest novel and also his most mag- 
nificent application of the natural- 
istic theory and method. It is a som- 
ber tragedy of the struggle of help- 
less victims against a system which 
has made them what they are. The 
miners, who live always on the edge 
of starvation and exhaustion, whose 
humanity survives in feeble flicker- 
ings of love and loyalty, are caught 
in a trap from which there is no es- 
cape. They try, in the course of the 
novel, to escape through a strike; 
but the owners, caught in a competi- 
tive system whose resources are run- 
ning low, are unable to raise wages 
without themselves going bankrupt. 
And so the strike must fail; mob vio- 
lence, reprisals, bloodshed follow; and 
finally the defeated miners crawl 
back to their pits with nothing ac- 
complished, nothing solved. Zola 
provides three observers—a socialist, 
an anarchist, and a man of good will 
without a political line—to comment 
upon the conflict and draw various 
conclusions. He also makes rich use 
of symbols, the most powerful of 
which is the black buildings of the 


mine that stand always in the view 
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of the striking miners, a speaking 
picture of the immobile system 
against which they are vainly de- 
stroying themselves. No false at- 
tempt is made to have them reach 
out and devour the miners; their im- 
mobility makes them ideally repre- 
sentative of the economic forces 
which dominate the action. They 
embody the nature of deterministic 
forces, forces that have molded the 
characters of the miners and that 
now resist their frantic efforts to 
struggle free. In the end the anarch- 
ist, Souverine, breaks the tubbing 
and lets in the water, which floods 
the mine and swallows up the black 
buildings. The inference, perfectly 
consistent with the problem as pre- 
sented, is that the only “solutions” 
are destruction or Revolution be- 
cause the system cannot correct it- 
self. 

Now The Octopus deals with a 
comparable economic struggle, and 
at one point Norris has his chief com- 
mentator reflect grimly on the in- 
human Cosmic Mechanism in which 
man is caught: “Nature was, then, 
a gigantic engine, a vast Cyclopean 
power .. .; crushing out the hv- 
man atom standing in its way with 
nirvanic calm, the agency of de- 
struction sending never a jar, never 
the faintest tremor through all that 
prodigious mechanism of wheels and 
cogs.”® But usually the railroad is 
described in symbols and metaphors 
of active, if not conscious, malig- 
nancy. In one terrible scene a thun- 
dering engine ploughs through a herd 
of sheep, “and abruptly Presley . . . 
saw it now as the symbol of a vast 
power, huge, terrible, flinging the 


®The Octopus; A Story of California (New York, 
1938), II, 286. 
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echo of its thunder over all the 
reaches of the valley, leaving blood 
and destruction in its path...” In 
another scene there is a white map of 
the state with the railway lines in 
red, and the railway is likened to a 
gigantic parasite, “swollen with life- 
blood . . . gorged to bursting .. . 
fattening upon the life-blood of an 
entire commonwealth.” This figure 
puts the railroad about half way be- 
tween the indifference of a mechan- 
ism and the active villainy of a “bad” 
man. The local agent of the railroad, 
S. Behrman, is likewise fat, bloated, 
greasy, and he is also evil, apparently 
motivated throughout the story by a 
desire to crush the wheat ranchers by 
fair means or foul. Other moral 
emotions are evoked when the apa- 
thy of the people in allowing politi- 
cal corruption is denounced, or when 
the owners of the Railroad are said 
to “swindle a nation of a hundred 
million and call it Financiering; they 
levy a blackmail and call it Com- 
merce; they corrupt a legislature and 
call it Politics . . .; they prostitute 
the honour of a State and call it 
Competition.” 

Nor are the wheat ranchers pre- 
sented as helpless pawns on an eco- 
nomic chessboard. They are free 
men, gamblers for high stakes, inde- 
pendent and prosperous. They are 
capable of forming a League to try 
to buy the Commission which deter- 
mines freight rates. Its leader, Mag- 
nus Derrick, was once a gambler. He 
does not care what happens to the 
Commission next year because he is 
sure that he and the rest of the 
ranchers will make their fortunes 

TIbid., I, 48. 
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this year on the bonanza crop that is 
growing. What we have, then, is a 
heroic contest on the frontier. It is 
true that the railroad holds all the 
cards and has several spare aces up 
its sleeve. The contest is not fair or 
equal, but neither is it presented as 
inevitable or as exemplary of cosmic 
or natural laws. Too much free will 
and moral initiative are involved for 
the reader to feel that he is observing 
the inexorable operation of natural 
law. 

How, then, does Norris solve or 
resolve his problem? The answer 
takes us into a new set of symbols 
and related ideas, which I should 
designate generally by the label Nat- 
ural Dynamism. Under this concept 
Nature is presented as a conscious, 
living, benign force,—as in the de- 
scription of the plowing; where rows 
of horse-drawn plows, as far as the 
eye can reach, turn the rich earth: 

It was the long stroking caress, vigorous, 
male, powerful, for which the Earth seemed 
panting. The heroic embrace of a multitude 
of iron hands, gripping deep into the brown, 
warm flesh of the land that quivered respon- 
sive and passionate under this rude advance, 
so robust as to be almost an assault, so 
violent as to be veritably brutal. There, un- 
der the sun and under the speckless sheen of 
the sky, the wooing of the Titan began, the 
vast primal passion, the two world-forces, 
the elemental Male and Female, locked in a 
colossal embrace, at grapples in the throes 
of an infinite desire . . .”!° 


A second expression of this theme 
is the story of Vanamee. He became 
a solitary when his fiancée, having 
been mysteriously assaulted in the 
night, died in childbirth. During the 
course of the novel he frequently 
appears, experiencing a mystical call 
that reaches to him out of the night 


in answer to his conscious willing for 
Wbid., 1, 125. 
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his dead love. The experience grows 
sharper with each repetition, until 
finally She comes to him—the daugh- 
ter of his dead Angele—and with the 
morning he finds that the Wheat has 
appeared above the ground, stretch- 
ing as far as the eye can see, Nature’s 
symbol of immortality. “There it 
was. The Wheat! The Wheat! In the 
night it had come up. It was there, 
everywhere, from margin to margin 
of the horizon. The earth, long 
empty, teemed with green life . . . 
Life out of death, eternity rising 
from out dissolution. There was the 
lesson. Angele was not the symbol, 
but the proof of immortality.”" Two 
other characters see in the first shoots 
of the wheat on this morning Na- 
ture’s answer to their questions. A 
third expression of the same theme 
occurs when the hated S. Behrman is 
smothered in the hold of a ship by a 
torrent of wheat that pours down 
over him, a relentless steady stream 
against which he struggles until he 
falls exhausted and is covered and 
killed by the life-giving Wheat. 
These passages, together with a 
goodly number of rather turgid 
apostrophes to the Wheat as a co- 
lossal benign Force, prepare us for a 
scene in which the president of the 
railroad tells Presley, the official ob- 
server, that nothing matters. “Men 
have only little to do in the whole 
business . . . but the Wheat will be 
carried to feed the people as inevit- 
ably as it will grow.””” Presley has de- 
nounced the railroad; he has de- 
nounced the apathy of the people; 
he has, after the massacre, thrown a 
bomb into S. Behrman’s house; he 
has thought about a meaningless and 
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indifferent cosmos. Now he is able 
to conclude that “The larger view 
always and through all shams, all 
wickedness, discovers the Truth, and 
will, in the end, prevail, and all 
things, surely, inevitably, resistlessly 
work together for good.” 

Here, then, is where the fabric 
of reason is thinnest in The Octo- 
pus. The Wheat as an incarnation 
of natural dynamism, of an inher- 
ent desire in nature to be bounti- 
ful, is equated with the prevailing 
social arrangements for buying and 
selling. Laissez-faire economics is 
treated as if it were an aspect of na- 
ture’s dynamic urge to reproduce 
herself and feed her children. We are 
told that how the wheat is distributed 
does not matter; we are almost per- 
suaded that the manner of its dis- 
tribution is a part of nature’s larger 
plan. One does not of course ques- 
tion a novelist’s right to accept Iais- 
sez-faire economics. But we must 
object to these conclusions because 
they do not satisfactorily answer the 
problem as posed in the novel. That 
problem is not whether the wheat 
will finally be eaten (it always was 
in those days) but whether the rail- 
roads must and will continue to 
swindle and oppress the less power- 
ful American citizens whom, if the 
will of our democracy is to find ex- 
pression, it is supposed to serve in a 
free market. The question is whether 
the people must or should stand for 
such criminal injustice, whether our 
social order must countenance a con- 
dition in which a corporation con- 
trols the press, the banks, and the 
courts and so becomes a law unto 
itself in defiance of democratic pro- 


cess. This problem is not solved. It is 
W8]bid., Tl, 361. 
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simply evaded, while a vaguely re- 
ligious affirmation of ultimate good 
is offered to appease the emotions 
aroused by the action. 

When Behrman, the immediate in- 
dividual object of the reader’s dis- 
like, is smothered in the hold of the 
wheat ship, pent-up emotions are re- 
leased. The reader is made to feel, by 
this poetic fusion of disparate ele- 
ments, that the Wheat as Force has 
answered the social and economic 
problem of the novel, the problem of 
monopoly and coercion. Of course 
it has not, and the thoughtful reader 
is bound after a time to feel that 
it is he who has been swindled of a 
solution. Conditions in the Ameri- 
can West differed essentially from 
those in the coal mines of Germinal 
where there was no answer for either 
miner or owner. Zola was true to his 
materials and wove a consistently 
dark tragic pattern—leaving at the 
end a single light thread in the sug- 
gestion that revolution must inevit- 
ably come. Norris copies this tragic 
pattern for a conflict that did not 
have to end tragically. The demo- 
cratic process could still work in 
America, where there were natural 
resources in abundance and relative- 
ly few people. Not revolution but a 
safer legal basis for trade was indi- 
cated. The tragedy of the story 
speaks magnificently for itself. It is 
the attempt to explain it that does 
irreparable harm to the novel. 


IV 


To Vandover, McTeague, and The 
Octopus the naturalistic impulse 
brought newness and vigor—enough 
newness to distinguish them utterly 
from the work of Norris’s genteel 
contemporaries; enough vigor to 


blow the new candor like a moun- 
tain wind into stuffy Victorian par- 
lors. But Norris did not think 
through to any fundamental conclu- 
sions about the relations between 
naturalism (i.e. materialistic mon- 
ism) and the conventional universe 
of free will and moral responsibility. 
He was attracted by the sensational 
aspects of naturalism (which he con- 
sidered “romantic” ) , and he imitated 
the spectacular effects of Zola with- 
out much thought for the under- 
lying implications. (Zola too was 
more interested in effects than in ab- 
stract theories, but with characteris- 
tic French lucidity he was able to 
make his abstractions play a consis- 
tent part in his works.) Norris’s 
minor novels are monstrosities, de- 
formed by the fantastic overgrowth 
of some aspect or motif of natural- 
ism. The Wheat books, magnificent- 
ly conceived, fail structurally—as 
they unavoidably must have failed 
when they contain conflicting and 
contradictory sets of ideas all of 
which Norris apparently was trying 
to “prove” through the action of his 
story. It would be ungracious not to 
remark in conclusion that most of 
Norris’s contemporaries and succes- 
sors have failed more completely 
than he in their search for a form 
that would integrate the free-will 
world of our experience, the moral 
order of our convictions, and the 
naturalistic world of our theory. 
Most of his contemporaries never 
strayed from purely romantic and 
sentimental patterns in their fictions. 
His successors have, generally, avoid- 
ed coming face-on to the issue of 
will versus determinism. If they are 
not as reckless as Norris, neither are 
they as powerful. Today we have 
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floods of novels that are merely even try to make a significant pat- 
trivial, whimsical, timely, or repor- tern appear through a contrived ac- 
torial and which often have no form tion. They are satisfied to be only 
at all because their writers do not interesting. 


Blue-Print 


DEREK STANFORD 


Now love’s re-bearing hour is born, 
though distance mars pure union, 
let life observe more potent laws, 
yield to more plastic hands. 


Let love reprint the personal map, 
exorcise evil signatures— 

red-ink scrawl of the wanton past— 
re-name with new significance. 


Re-christen the ill-matching word, 

abolish vague concurrences 

of shifting object and sliding image: 

re-sharpen the scimitar-edge of speech. 
Rock and red fire, 


construct, consume; 
consolidate a song, a tower. 


Exercise 
(Translated from the French of Guillaume Apollinaire) 


DEREK STANFORD 
Towards a village behind the lines 


Four bombardiers were on their way 
Properly covered in dust and grime 
From head to foot as one might say 


Their eyes were fixed on the vast waste ground 
They talked together of the past 

And hardly bothered to turn around 

When a shell coughed up its blast 


All four belonged to class sixteen 
And never spoke of times ahead 
Thus they endured their discipline 
And practised waiting to be dead 


Truth, Beauty, and American Criticism 


Ray B. WEsT, Jr. 


Paul Elmer More said it first 

that the weakness of American 
letters is a result of our lack of a 
critical tradition—the absence of a 
competent and unified body of liter- 
ary criticism. Mr. More was think- 
ing of our need not only for stand- 
ards equally as high as those prevail- 
ing in countries where great art had 
been produced, but also of stand- 
ards which would have a particular 
relevance to the American tempera- 
ment and the American scene, stand- 
ards which would be general enough 
to constitute a timeless tradition 
within which American artists of 
any time and any section could 
operate. 

Certainly Mr. More, and others 
who followed and accepted his gen- 
eral prescription, were not unaware 
of the particular difficulties which 
have made the achievement of such 
a tradition in America more than 
usually tentative and gradual. First 
of all, the nature of American so- 
ciety is dissimilar to that of other 
countries and other periods in which 
great art has flourished in the past. 
The values of a democratic society 
are not (or have not yet become) 
those which put a high premium 
upon artistic production. Social rev- 
olution such as that which operated 
during the founding of the repub- 
lic may supply a large measure of 
creative energy, but it is not likely 
to afford the restraint and control 
of a more settled society. Changing 


I HAS been said repeatedly since 


concepts of society’s structure and 
function demand the resolving of 
social issues first of all—the crea- 
tion of a stable, human intercourse, 
after which the refinements of the 
arts may be tolerated, even demand- 
ed. In addition, the peculiar difficul- 
ty of America as a cultural nation 
has been accentuated by the exist- 
ence of a vast and heterogeneous 
terrain and the demands of a self- 
confident materialistic science, the 
first of which has made a social syn- 
thesis difficult, perhaps impossible 
according to old standards; the sec- 
ond of which has given rise to a 
deluding optimism in regard to the 
possibilities of natural man, along 
with a corresponding disrespect for 
the humane traditions. 

This perspective has not always 
been as clear as it appears today, and 
even now our concentration is dis- 
rupted by the competing demands 
of an uncertain utilitarian society 
(with the view that man’s nature 
and his ethics are determined by the 
requirements of his social milieu) 
and the traditional concept of un- 
changing values in society and art. 
However, the attitude which pre- 
vailed until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, with its tendency to 
look upon everything in the present 
as an improvement over the past 
(itself a condemnation of tradi- 
tion), appears to be slowly yielding. 
The view that society with the aid 
of science can produce Utopia has 
been smashed by our immediate ex- 
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perience and by a growing aware- 
ness that nature, even under the con- 
trol of men-of-good-will, is not the 
benevolent force we had come to 
think it. The result gives evidence of 
becoming a somewhat qualified re- 
turn to a position which at least sees 
literature and the arts as a reposi- 
tory of humane values. 

But what has this to do with the 
specific problem of contemporary 
literary criticism? First, it is a pre- 
requisite to the final act of apprecia- 
tion of literature: the recognition 
that the experience of art is a fun- 
damental and indivisible part of 
man’s total experience. Next, the 
very life of criticism depends upon 
a concept of values, for it is itself 
a process of elucidation and evalua- 
tion (1) by making clear to the 
practicing artist the principles upon 
which his craft is based, (2) by edu- 
cating the reading public in those 
principles, with the aim of indicat- 
ing the specific changes which occur 
from age to age and from place to 
place, relating, for instance, the art 
of America in the twentieth cen- 
tury to the great tradition within 
which it operates, to annotate its 
weakness as well as its strength, to 
assist in the process of understand- 
ing and appreciation. 

Historically, from the end of the 
Revolution to the beginning of the 
present century, Irving, Cooper, 
Emerson, Lowell, Whitman, Poe, 
Howells, and Henry James are our 
principal American critics. It need 
not surprise us that they are also our 
leading literary authors, for they 
were, without exception, operating 
within the frame-work of the Ro- 
mantic tradition, a concept which, 
as we have said, put little premium 
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upon the act of criticism as such. 
It need not surprise us either that 
much of the criticism written dur- 
ing this period was confused and 
general, in the main only partially 
relevant to problems of zsthetic 
creation. Whitman and Howells 
concerned themselves with topics 
relevant to literature, but treated 
them with a strong non-literary bias. 
The writings of Henry James, while 
small in quantity, were almost com- 
pletely relevant, but written pri- 
marily to justify James’s own view 
of literature and the creative pro- 
cess, a view in which he had all too 
little contemporary support. Poe’s 
criticism, crude and hurried, though 
sensitive and serious, represents at 
least partially a journalistic compul- 
sion, and it proved unavailable to 
his countrymen until it returned re- 
duced and refined a century later 
from France. 

The mainstream of early Ameri- 
can criticism would seem to be rep- 
resented by Emerson, Whitman, and 
Howells, and it developed from the 
ante-bellum patriotism of James 
Fenimore Cooper into the social 
partisanship of the Western region- 
alists under the banner of socialism 
and Hamlin Garland. It had, per- 
haps, a greater relevance to such 
works as Leaves of Grass, Moby 
Dick, The Rise of Silas Lapham, and 
Huckleberry Finn than it did to the 
novels of Henry James or the poetry 
of Emily Dickinson. Yet it seems 
clear that even these four works owe 
more to American social concepts 
and the genius of their authors than 
they do to any extraneous body of 
literary criticism. The extreme un- 
certainty under which American 
authorship labored during these 
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years is suggested in the personal 
tragedies represented by the lives of 
Whitman, Twain, and Poe; it is il- 
lustrated by Emily Dickinson’s let- 
ter to T. W. Higginson in 1862, 
when she wrote: “Are you too deep- 
ly occupied to say if my verse is 
alive? The mind is so near itself it 
cannot see distinctly, and I have 
none to ask.” 

Psychological confusion, it seems, 
was the only alternative to the dread 
certainty of authors such as Garland, 
who wrote: “Obscurely forming in 
my mind were two great literary 
concepts—that truth was a higher 
quality than beauty, and that to 
spread the reign of justice should 
everywhere be the design and intent 
of the artist. The merely beautiful 
in art seemed petty, and success at 
the cost of the happiness of others 
a monstrous egotism.” Or, as one of 
Henry Blake Fuller’s characters is 
made to say in giving advice to a 
young artist: “Some of your work is 
not without traces of style; and I 
suppose style is what you are after. 
But meat for me!” 

This dichotomy of Truth and 
Beauty, style and content, has trou- 
bled the American conscience from 
the beginning, and it has continued 
to the present; but here more than 
in any other country the issue has 
been confused with questions of 
patriotism, philosophy, and religion. 
Truth has been equated with an ac- 
ceptance of “democratic” values— 
often of the most dubious kind; 
beauty with decadence in politics, 
religion, and art. It has been sug- 
gested that this attitude was primar- 
ily responsible for the expatriation 
of such authors as James, for the se- 
clusion of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 


Emily Dickinson. It was certainly 
responsible for the intellectual con- 
fusion which marked the last years 
of Walt Whitman and Mark Twain. 

If, however, the social evaluation 
of literature as exemplified by the 
regionalists of the West (Hamlin 
Garland, Henry Blake Fuller, Frank 
Norris) seemed to predominate at 
the end of the nineteenth century, 
there were, never the less, move- 
ments underway in the East, each at- 
tempting in its own way to correct 
the excesses of a literature com- 
mitted to social radicalism and philo- 
sophic naturalism. For the most part, 
they were gentle, academic voices, 
raised too often in the columns of 
the polite press or in scholarly jour- 
nals, lacking the immediate influ- 
ence of the more popular novelists. 
G. E. Woodberry asked that we see 
American literature as a continua- 
tion of a general literary tradition. 
W. C. Brownell called for the appli- 
cation of reason and revaluation. 
James Huneker applied principles 
(if we may call them such) of sym- 
pathetic appreciation. If these voices 
failed, somehow, to clarify the pur- 
poses of art for the American writer, 
they did serve the cause of critical 
theory by serving to bring the two 
halves of the division into more rea- 
sonable balance; so that the critics 
who followed, whether aligned on 
the side of traditional concepts of 
beauty (Paul Elmer More, Joel Spin- 
garn, Irving Babbitt, and H. L. 
Mencken) or upon the side of social 
interpretation (George Santayana, 
Van Wyck Brooks, and Lewis Mum- 
ford) found a greater margin of 
understanding than had previously 
been possible, though there was, ac- 
tually, little less disagreement than 
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before. 

It was a period of definition, and 
perhaps one reason that it failed to 
touch the practicing writer was that 
these were the years which saw the 
rise of the western regional and 
social novel: inheritors of the critical 
doctrines of Whitman, Howells, 
Garland, and Norris. These years 
saw the birth, too, of the Chicago 
poets and the rebirth of fiction and 
poetry in the South. It was the per- 
iod which marked the end of the 
creative domination of the West and 
South by New England and the East 
Central states. In criticism, however, 
the breakdown along regional lines 
was begun when a Harvard profes- 
sor with a Mid-western background 
(Irving Babbitt) became the spokes- 
man for tradition, while the chief 
advocate of social interpretation was 
a born New Englander (Van Wyck 
Brooks). 

If, at the beginning much of the 
controversy (as in Emerson and 
Whitman) was centered upon the 
possibility of a literature freed of 
European influences—a new litera- 
ture—it became soon enough a 
pitched battle between what Con- 
stance Rourke has called “the cult of 
newness” in the West and tradition- 
alism in the East. However, since 
critical writing has, nominally, de- 
manded a more sophisticated and 
learned approach than the creation 
of novels (at which the West ex- 
celled), it was in criticism that the 
regional barriers were first overrid- 
den; and the conflict became, with 
the publication of Brownell’s Ameri- 
can Prose Masters, More’s Shelbourne 
Essays, Spingarn’s The New Criti- 
cism, Babbitt’s Modern French Criti- 
cism and Rousseau and Romanti- 
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cism, a battle of author versus critic. 
In the first place, the bulk of the 
critics were for the first time aca- 
demic scholars and journalists—not 
novelists or poets. The most impres- 
sive creative work was coming from 
the West and South. The critics 
measured American writing against 
the accomplishments of Europe and 
found it inadequate. The writers 
countered with charges of dilettant- 
ism, academic seclusion, and decad- 
ence. Both were agreed upon only 
a single point: the inadequacy of 
American life; but while the writers 
saw the problem as economic and 
political, the critics were concerned 
with the absence of cultural and 
esthetic standards. 

This was the condition, roughly, 
between 1900 and the end of the 
first world war. Many of the critics 
seemed infatuated with European 
culture (much in the manner of 
Irving earlier) and either travelled 
often or actually settled there for 
long periods. Authorship in New 
England, with the exception of 
James and Howells (who belonged 
to the old order), Edwin Arlington 
Robinson (who was a semi-recluse), 
Edward Bellamy and Robert Her- 
rick (who were products of the new, 
industrialized East—as was Stephen 
Crane) had faded into the pastel 
shades of the Genteel Tradition. The 
South, never fully recovered from 
the Civil War, seemed lost in its ro- 
mantic past, but was preparing it- 
self, unknown to all, for its most 
productive period. Edith Wharton 
and Richard Harding Davis in the 
East were a far cry from Henry 
James and Herman Melville. Only 
in the West did the seeds of promise 
appear to be flowering in Frank 
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Norris, E. E. Howe, Stewart Edward 
White, Jack London, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Upton Sinclair and in their in- 
heritors, who belong only partly to 
this period: Theodore Dreiser, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Ben Hecht, Carl 
Sandburg, Floyd Dell, Edgar Lee 
Masters, and Vachel Lindsay, many 
of whom emigrated eastward and 
joined forces with Randolph Bourne, 
Van Wyck Brooks, and Max East- 
man in literary radicalism. 

The period was less exciting than 
it may be made to seem. Major 
American artists as well as critics 
were, somehow, divorced from Amer- 
ican life. Only the most inade- 
quate were widely known and read. 
The critical opinions were divided 
between Irving Babbitt’s classroom 
at Harvard and the offices of the first 
American “little magazine,” The 
Masses (a radical, social-literary re- 
view), in New York. T. S. Eliot, 
brought up in Missouri, was a stu- 
dent under Babbitt. Chicago’s Floyd 
Dell was an editor of The Masses. 
But regional feeling no longer played 
an important role. Harriet Monroe 
founded a magazine Poetry, devoted 
almost wholly to verse, in Chicago in 
1912. The Little Review, which was 
the first of the bohemian quarterlies 
to concern itself almost exclusively 
with literary topics, began publish- 
ing in Chicago in 1914. The same 
year Ezra Pound made his appear- 
ance in Blast (of which he was co- 
editor in London), a fact which is 
of double importance, because this 
first among a long line of American- 
European little reviews contained 
not only his own and T. S. Eliot’s 
early verse, but also some of Pound’s 
first iconoclastic critical writings 
which were to prepare the way for 
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Eliot’s The Sacred Wood essays to 
follow. 

Thus as early as 1914, it was not 
merely Eastern or Western Ameri- 
can culture that was under attack, 
but the whole of it, and from several 
directions: the socialist approach of 
The Masses, the Neo-humanism of 
Babbitt, the sophisticated impres- 
sionism of Spingarn, and the inter- 
nationalism of the exiles. Though 
social protest was explicit only in 
the case of the Marxists, it was im- 
plicit in Babbitt’s attack upon Rous- 
seau and Romanticism and in the 
impressionists’ demand for a culture 
that would supply a greater degree 
of literary excellence. It was inher- 
ent in the movement of the exiles to 
Europe, beginning with Pound and 
Eliot before the war and continuing 
until it included such writers as 
Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Pas- 
sos, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Allen Tate, 
Gertrude Stein, Eugene Jolas, Ed- 
mund Wilson, Alfred Kreymborg, 
Archibald MacLeish, William Carlos 
Williams, John Peale Bishop, Wal- 
lace Stevens, Marianne Moore, Mat- 
thew Josephson, Kenneth Burke, 
Conrad Aiken, E. E. Cummings, 
Sherwood Anderson, and Sinclair 
Lewis, all of whom were either fre- 
quent visitors to Europe or were es- 
tablished exiles. A less successful 
counterpart of the Paris and London 
colonies was set up in New York’s 
Greenwich Village. 

This period, which began follow- 
ing World War I and continued 
until the stock market crash of 1929, 
was, however, a time of purposeless 
rebellion, despite a conscious effort 
upon the part of the little magazines 
on both sides of the Atlantic to 
canalize and define its objects. Tran- 
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sition, in its now famous manifesto, 
emphasized the split between writ- 
ers and their public with the terse 
statement: “The plain reader be 
damned!” Secession suggested reac- 
tion against any accepted literary 
authority. Broom appealed to both 
the known and the unknown au- 
thors and for internationalism as op- 
posed to provincialism (nationalism 
and regionalism). It has been sug- 
gested that these magazines accom- 
plished less in their actual statements 
of policy than they did in building 
the individual reputations of their 
editors and contributors, as did The 
Criterion, The Seven Arts, The Dial, 
Hound and Horn, and The Fugitive. 

The Fugitive, published in Nash- 
ville, differed from the others and is 
important here, because it served to 
introduce a group of poets and 
critics who, following the publica- 
tion of the volume [’ll Take My 
Stand, became known as the “South- 
ern Agrarians,” and included such 
writers as Donald Davidson, Allen 
Tate, John Crowe Ransom, Caro- 
lyn Gordon, Andrew Lytle, and 
Robert Penn Warren. Despite the 
general air of rebellion, The Fugi- 
tive, The Dial, Hound and Horn, 
The Seven Arts, and a few of the 
other magazines were both catholic 
and sober, reflecting the essential 
seriousness of both editors and con- 
tributors and their desire to estab- 
lish workable, critical standards. It 
was at this time, probably, that the 
general tone and attitude of what 
we call “contemporary criticism” 
was set, though the battle was not, 
by any means, ended. 

With the stock market crash, the 
economic basis for exile was re- 
moved, and most of the Americans 


were forced back across the Atlantic, 
Notable exceptions are Pound and 
Eliot, who settled permanently in 
Italy and England. Eliot’s poem 
“The Wasteland,” which appeared 
in 1922, has come to be thought 
of as the poetic statement of the 
frustration of the nineteen-twen- 
ties, but it was followed in 1928 
by a series of essays For Launcelot 
Andrewes, which marked its author’s 
conversion to Anglo-catholicism and 
conservatism. Pound became increas- 
ingly occupied with economic prob- 
lems, particularly the Douglas the- 
ories, which had received some at- 
tention in The Little Review in 
1919, and with the production of his 
Cantos, a modern epic which is still 
in progress. With the exception of 
the Vanderbilt group, whose mani- 
festo in I’ll Take My Stand suggests 
a social bias in favor of conservative 
agrarianism, American artists gravi- 
tated toward Marxism, as a cure for 
both their economic and their liter- 
ary uncertainties. 

Despite the critical excesses of the 
most militant Marxists, whose pri- 
mary criteria were based upon edict, 
the partisanship of the thirties was 
never as deep-seated as the cultural 
opposition of the older regionalism. 
Schizm and doubt had broken the 
ranks sufficiently, so that by the time 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939, 
when there was a wholesale evacua- 
tion of the Marxist ship, only those 
writers who clung to the party line 
were noticeably embarrassed. Ed- 
mund Wilson, James T. Farrell, and 
the editors of the Partisan Review 
(Dwight Macdonald, William Phil- 
lips, Phillip Rahv) had more or less 
openly announced sympathy for the 
exiled Leon Trotsky. The older, es- 
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tablished authors, such as Dreiser, 
Anderson, Sandburg, Lewis, and 
Hemingway had been only tentative- 
ly allied (they were rather sympa- 
thizers than partisans), while the 
Southern group had remained aloof 
except for occasional expressions of 
their original interest in social re- 
form. Van Wyck Brooks, John Dos 
Passos, Archibald MacLeish, and 
Granville Hicks, particularly Brooks 
and MacLeish, transformed their 
social concepts into a militant na- 
tionalism, which is still a part of the 
contemporary scene. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the thirties was the increas- 
ing ability of the American artist to 
talk with his fellows with some ex- 
pectation of understanding. Too 
much has been made of the thesis 
that the life of the artist has been 
divorced from the life of his public, 
with too little attention paid to the 
increasing ability of artists to com- 
municate with each other. Despite 
the increased preoccupation of writ- 
ers of this period with a new didact- 
icism (art as propaganda), despite 
a temporary acceptance of a great 
deal of bad writing because of its 
thesis, there was rather a tendency 
to justify the artist by distorting the 
intention of his works than there 
was to condemn him for “artiness” 
as had been done earlier. 

While the late twenties and early 
thirties saw .the resurgence of a 
pseudo-regionalism, particularly in 
the Middle-west, the breakdown of 
differences upon regional lines had 
become complete. The Southern 
group, while maintaining the valid- 
ity of their argument upon social 
and economic levels, moved to a pre- 
occupation with critical zsthetic 
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problems, and to the production of 
fiction and verse which indicated 
none of the extremes of the earlier 
sectionalism. With the founding of 
the Southern Review, with R. P. 
Warren and Cleanth Brooks as co- 
editors, this group became more and 
more influential in directing critical 
thought, continuing to be so with 
the publishing of Kenyon Review 
by Ransom and the revitalizing of 
The Sewanee Review under Tate. 
The Southerners, perhaps because 
of their conservative traditionalism, 
were less shocked by the conversion 
of T. S. Eliot to Catholicism than 
were the Marxists, and it was they 
primarily who kept the examination 
of Eliot’s critical position alive dur- 
ing the thirties. It is what has be- 
come known as the Eliot position 
(exclusive of his religious and po- 
litical attitudes) which is undoubt- 
edly central in the contemporary 
critical scene, a position which com- 
bines the extreme artistic seriousness 
of Spingarn’s impressionism with the 
classicism of Irving Babbitt, which 
adds the international attitudes of 
the exile to the American tempera- 
ment. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that the contemporary scene is a 
literary paradise, unified by the con- 
cepts of a literary arbiter, although 
it seems likely that something of this 
kind may be the conclusions of a fu- 
ture scholarship. Differences exist, 
but for the first time in American 
literary history, members of the op- 
position listen to each other with re- 
spect. Though their charges and 
counter-charges may be venomous, 
each reads the other with interest, 
even excitement. Viewed from a 
broad perspective (and with minor 
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exceptions), the whole concern is 
with zxsthetic standards, and the 
chief differences of opinion are con- 
cerned with underlying problems of 
philosophical approach, which stat- 
ed broadly amount to Materialism 
vs. Idealism, or, as stated in the sym- 
posium inaugurated by Partisan Re- 
view, the Failure of Nerve vs. the 
Failure of Science. Upon matters of 
interpretation of literary works 
there are differences much less im- 
portant than many of the controver- 
sies would suggest, mostly hinged 
upon matters of definition or re- 
sulting from personal loyalties, such 
as the well-known exchange between 
John Crowe Ransom and Yvor Win- 
ters in The New Criticism and The 
Anatomy of Nonsense. Indicative of 
the present fundamental agreement, 
however, is the presence of writers 
from all camps in the principal 
literary reviews, even occasionally 
in the scholarly academic quarter- 
lies. For the most amazing phenom- 
enon of all is the inroad made upon 
the scholarly citadel—the American 
university—by proponents of the 
“new” criticism. With the excep- 
tions of Partisan Review and Chi- 
mera, the chief literary quarterlies of 
our time are either published from 
or by colleges and universities: Ken- 
yon Review by Kenyon College, The 
Sewanee Review by The University 
of the South, Accent from Urbana 
(University of Illinois), The West- 
ern Review from Lawrence (Uni- 
versity of Kansas), Quarterly Re- 
view of Literature from New Haven 
(Yale University), and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas City Review from 
Kansas City, Missouri. John Crowe 
Ransom is at Kenyon; Allen Tate 
was until 1946, first at Princeton 


then at the University of the South; 
Yvor Winters is at Stanford; R. P. 
Blackmur at Princeton; R. P. War- 
ren at the University of Minnesota; 
Cleanth Brooks at Yale (to where 
he has just moved from Louisiana 
State University); Austin Warren 
is at lowa; Mark Schorer at Califor- 
nia; F. O. Matthiessen, Harry Levin, 
and others are at Harvard; Horace 
Gregory is at Sarah Lawrence; Lionel 
Trilling is at Columbia; while Eliseo 
Vivas (formerly of Wisconsin), 
Wallace Fowlie (formerly of Yale) 
and Morton Dauwen Zabel (for- 
merly of Loyola) have all moved 
to the University of Chicago. Such 
a list might continue for pages and 
still not contain the full number of 
younger men, whose work is only 
now beginning to appear in print. 
It would fail also to include the 
practicing authors (such as James 
T. Farrell, Edmund Wilson, and 
Malcolm Cowley) whose names fre- 
quently appear upon university 
schedules as lecturers or consultants 
for young writers upon a visiting 
basis. 

For the first time since Emerson’s 
lyceum lectures became Emerson’s 
Essays, it has become as fashionable 
and almost as rewarding to produce 
a body of critical essays as to pro- 
duce a volume of verse or a novel. 
For the first time, too, since The 
American Renaissance (as F. O. 
Matthiessen called it), our artists 
are our critics, as witness Ezra 
Pound, T. S. Eliot, Allen Tate, R. P. 
Warren, John Crowe Ransom, Mark 
Van Doren, Louise Bogan, James T 
Farrell, R. P. Blackmur, and many 
others. 

II 


The problem as to what consti- 
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tutes the critic’s responsibility is one 
with which the present day has been 
greatly preoccupied. In a general 
way the answers suggest the follow- 
ing dominant attitudes: (1) One 
group sees the reading of a literary 
work as a unique experience, related 
to but not necessarily identical with 
the experience of life, and it con- 
ceives of the critic’s function as an 
elucidation of those elements which 
serve to make a specific work effec- 
tive. This method sees the critic as 
one not primarily concerned with 
the personal beliefs and intentions 
of the author, but with the literary 
experience itself. Philosophical and 
social concepts are of secondary, or 
peripheral, interest. These critics 
disclaim any responsibility to the 
reader, feeling as they do that the 
first responsibility is to the work it- 
self. (2) Another group maintains 
that without clarity art is sterile. A 
too highly refined concern with 
esthetics, they say, alienates the pub- 
lic and leaves the artist without an 
audience. They cite Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth as examples of artists 
whose writings had a wide appeal be- 
cause they stressed clarity, lyricism, 
and emotional intensity. On the 
whole, they disapprove of most con- 
temporary products because of what 

ey consider esoteric subject mat- 
ter, closeness of structure, and gen- 
eral obscurity. (3) A final group 
(which is really divided into two 
camps, the Neo-humanists and the 
Marxists) sees art primarily as either 
a repository of human ethical values 
or as a reflection of political and 
social ideas. A principal characteris- 
tic of art, they say, is its ability to 
create a moral climate or to propa- 
gandize philosophical truth. Such 


critics tend to evaluate literature ac- 
cording to the philosophical value of 
its themes. 

Individual critics, however, are 
not content to remain thus catego- 
rized, and, it should be emphasized, 
such pigeon-holes are not necessarily 
exclusive. An author who believes 
that literature to be effective must 
have political or moral value has al- 
ready committed himself to the view 
that the popularization of art repre- 
sents a value in itself. The popu- 
larizer, however, need not subscribe 
to any particular view; he demands 
only that a work of art be available 
to the appreciation of a great num- 
ber of readers. Since, in extreme 
cases, this would lead logically to the 
position that a work of art is to be 
measured quantitatively by the num- 
ber of its admirers, such a critic is 
automatically committed to a cer- 
tain standard of excellence, i.e. to 
an zxsthetic basis of judgment. Ex- 
cept in extreme cases, therefore, 
there is little basic disagreement; 
there is only a difference of emphasis. 

That there is disagreement in prac- 
tice, however, the very number of 
critical controversies gives evidence. 
One of the most confirmed is be- 
tween the scholar critics, who view 
literature as an expression of an age 
and who feel that by reproducing 
the details of that age through his- 
torical scholarship one comes to an 
appreciation of its literature, and the 
new Criticism, which seeks not the 
pastness of the past, but rather seeks 
out what is most contemporary in 
the older writings. The latter group 
does not foreswear the use of bio- 
graphical and historical material, but 
maintains that it should be recog- 
nized for what it is: an irrelevant 
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source of information which more 
likely than not will serve to focus 
the reader’s attention upon the au- 
thor or upon his social milieu, often 
at the expense of the work itself. 
They maintain further that the au- 
thor (or the author’s age) is quite 
likely to be an incompetent guide to 
the content (intentions) of his work, 
since a work of art has an autonomy 
of its own and an existence apart 
from its author. The scholar critics, 
they add, are moved often to an ap- 
preciation of factors only incidental, 
often overlooking the very qualities 
in a work which, if properly under- 
stood, would serve to bring about a 
more rational, and hence deeper, ap- 
preciation: an understanding. 

Yet even within the ranks of those 
commonly supposed to subscribe to 
the views of the new criticism all 
are not in agreement. Yvor Winters, 
whose method of close analysis is as 
expert as John Crowe Ransom’s and 
as “difficult” as R. P. Blackmur’s has 
rebelled against certain major prem- 
ises of the Eliot position, labelling 
it “primitive” and “romantic” (Eliot 
thinks of himself as a classicist, as 
does Winters). Winters accuses Al- 
len Tate of an irresponsible obscur- 
antism, Ransom of decadence, and 
Wallace Stevens of hedonism, all 
terms which are defined at length in 
his latest volume of collected criti- 
cism (In Defense of Reason), and 
all of which are in opposition to what 
he describes as his own position. 
Eliseo Vivas and Ransom have both 
made serious charges against Eliot’s 
theories, while retaining a healthy 
regard for his critical judgement. It 
is most abundantly clear, finally, 
that few of the new critics are will- 
ing to follow Eliot into his extremes 
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of Anglo-Catholic conservatism, re- 
gardless of how much they admire 
his theoretical views. Indeed, it is 
upon this ground that the most 
frequent attacks have come; and 
they have come from two primary 
sources: the materialistic philosoph- 
ers (such as John Dewey and Sidney 
Hook), who are only literary critics 
when zsthetic problems impinge up- 
on their own philosophic position, 
and from such a nominal follower 
of Eliot as R. P. Blackmur, who re- 
jects a reliance upon modern insti- 
tutional religion, because it involves 
the questions of church authority, 
mysticism, and supernaturalism. Mr. 
Blackmur’s position would seem to 
represent the majority of young 
writers today as well as the South- 
ern critics, who (as Allen Tate sug- 
gests) are reconciled to the “cli- 
mate” of naturalism, though in vio- 
lent opposition to the specific de- 
mands of scientific positivism. The 
real quarrel, then, would seem to lie 
somewhere between the two poles 
represented by Hook and Eliot, 
though with few liberals willing to 
risk the extreme of radical optimism 
with Hook, few of the traditional- 
ists willing to accept Eliot’s return 
to religious orthodoxy. 

More spectacular and dangerous, 
if not more significant, attacks up- 
on the position of contemporary 
literature (including literary criti- 
cism) were made early in the 1940’s 
by Archibald MacLeish, Van Wyck 
Brooks, and Bernard DeVoto. Brief- 
ly, the arguments held that Ameri- 
can literature of this century es 
been guilty of “irresponsibility” 
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life, that it had been characterized 


by defeatism, negativism, and scep- 
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ticism. They repeated the old accusa- 
tions of obscurantism and cliquish- 
ness. The mainstream of American 
art, they maintained, was scientific, 
optimistic, and popular. Such accu- 
sations from Brooks and DeVoto, 
whose literary writings were heav- 
ily weighted in favor of history and 
sociology, were not unexpected, but 
from MacLeish, whose poetic the- 
ories had been, on the whole, con- 
sidered well within the Eliotian 
framework, they came with a shock 
of surprise and aroused an immediate 
and vigorous response from critics 
of almost every shade of belief, from 
the radical-liberalism of Dwight 
Macdonald (then an editor of Parti- 
san Review) to the traditionalism of 
Eliot, Tate, and Ransom. 

But such critical controversy 
does not represent criticism in the 
pure form demanded by many of its 
practitioners. It is a necessary pre- 
liminary activity, perhaps—neces- 
sary to both reader and critic, de- 
signed to clear the ground and de- 
fine the boundaries of legitimate dis- 
cussion. It is not scholarship, it is 
not sociology or history, it is not 
politics. As R. P. Blackmur says, 
criticism is a specific activity, as 
autonomous as the art it examines; 
its chief job is to elucidate the fact 
of a work of art, to make the work 
available to the fullest possible ap- 
preciation. Yvor Winters does not 
seem to be in fundamental disagree- 
ment with this statement, but he 
stresses an examination of the logi- 
cal structure of a work of art—the 
word “logical” having a very special 
meaning which equates eventually 
with the word “moral”; to be il- 
logical is to produce an immoral 
work. John Crowe Ransom calls for 
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an examination which would con- 
sider the origins, the genesis, and 
the zsthetic effect of individual 
works, with the aim of discovering 
a system of evaluation and appre- 
ciation. Literature is for Allen Tate 
** a complete knowledge of man’s ex- 
perience,” and it is the critic’s func- 
tion to arouse the reader’s awareness 
of this inner, or imaginative, experi- 
ence. All of these theories take their 
departure, in one way or another, 
from the initial position of T. S. 
Eliot: that the critic must detach 
himself from the currents of his 
time, that his chief function is to 
place the work of art within the 
wide framework of a long literary 
tradition. 

It is not surprising that such 
theories have aroused antagonism on 
the American scene, reviving as they 
do the older prejudices against any- 
thing which resembles zstheticism. 
What is surprising is to find critics 
like Edmund Wilson and James T. 
Farrell, whose fundamental critical 
positions are historical and sociologi- 
cal, agreeing that zxsthetic considera- 
tions must come first. The dicho- 
tomy still exists, but it sounds silly 
today when stated as bluntly as 
Hamlin Garland put it, for a closer 
examination has shown that a divi- 
sion of literature into two groups, 
those stressing “truth” and those 
concerned primarily with “beauty,” 
is a gross over-simplification. The 
two terms are indivisible, and critical 
controversy is more concerned with 
determining the relative weight and 
density of each than it is with ac- 
cepting a certain position and stay- 
ing with it at all costs. So long as the 
new criticism continues its meth- 
od of close examination of specific 
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works and so long as it continues to 
contribute literary talent to Ameri- 
can letters, it will remain impervious 
to the charge of “zstheticism”—of 
inhabiting the ivory tower. So long 
as our social and historical critics 
display a healthy regard for literary 
competence, there will be only a 
technical concern for the irrelevence 
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of their position. For the American 
critical tradition, if and when it be- 
comes recognizable as such, will in- 
clude the elements which have served 
to enrich the literature of all time 
equally with those attitudes toward 
human freedom for which the most 
noteworthy phases of American so- 
cial history are rightly valued. 


The World of the Mind 


GLEN COFFIELD 


People and animals 

Get lost in the darkness; 

One night on the road, 

I met an old hill farmer 

Who was looking for his mule 
That had wandered away. 
After we passed, I heard 

Him call: “Queenie! Queenie!” 
I always feel at home 

In such a world of lostness. 


The Power Mower and the Chipmunk 


GLEN COFFIELD 


The monsters of the trembling heart are real; 
Not shadows only, rues of consciousness; 

As beast of man, that mows and mows and mows, 
Till frightening gentle animal happiness. 


What quivering in the little pulse ‘machine 
Of chipmunk must have sent it darting hence; 
Darling of nature, wild-eyed, scattered by 
A force, a drive . . . unwanted experience. 


Jeffersonian Agrarianism in T he Grapes of Wrath 


CHESTER E. EIstINGER 


say written in 1941,’ Frederic 

I. Carpenter found three sig- 
nificant American ideas running 
through John Steinbeck’s novel, The 
Grapes of Wrath: the transcenden- 
talism of Emerson, the democracy of 
Whitman, and the pragmatic instru- 
mentalism of James and Dewey. To 
this distinguished company of think- 
ers and doctrines that molded Stein- 
beck’s thought and attitudes I should 
like to add the agrarianism of Jef- 
ferson. The philosophic ideas con- 
sidered by Carpenter are conveyed 
to the reader through Jim Casey’s 
talk and the Joads’ actions. Casey, 
however, has nothing to do with the 
agrarianism in the novel. It eman- 
ates from the Joads and other dis- 
possessed farmers, from the people. 
It is theirs and Steinbeck’s; and it is 
a noble, traditionally popular ideal, 
standing as an anachronism in the 
midst of the machine-made culture 
of twentieth century America—a 
culture sick and foundering in de- 
pression when Steinbeck wrote this 
novel. 

A discussion of the agrarianism in 
The Grapes of Wrath does not pre- 
tend to serve as an interpretation of 
the entire novel. Nevertheless, it is 
my conviction that this doctrine is 
no less important than the other ide- 
ologies dramatized in the novel. As 
a matter of fact, agrarianism is close- 
ly associated with what was appar- 


“The Philosophical Joads,” College English, 1 
(Jan., 1941), 315-325. 
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ently one of the primary motives for 
writing the book, the desire to pro- 
test against the harsh inequities of 
the financial-industrial system that 
had brought chaos to America in the 
thirties. At times Steinbeck, with his 
curious combination of humanism 
and mysticism, seems to propose the 
substitution of agrarianism for in- 
dustrialism as an antidote for what 
ailed the country. 

During the disastrous thirties there 
were others who saw flaws in our 
economic system and had a similar 
solution. The manner, almost pur- 
posefulness, with which a financial- 
industrial society had encouraged 
moral and cultural aridity, even 
when successful in terms of pro- 
duction, prompted twelve Southern- 
ers to publish in 1930 I’ll Take My 
Stand, a clarion call issued on a 
shepherd’s pipe, summoning us back 
to the land and the somewhat 
feudal and gentlemanly traditions of - 
the plantation days. In short, the 
Southern Agrarians were offering 
a positive program to place over 
against finance capitalism even be- 
fore the full effects of the depression 
had been felt, and they continued 
their agitation in The American Re- 
view, a journal that flourished in this 
decade. This period saw also the 
growth of the back-to-the-farm 
movement and the proliferation of 
books guaranteeing independence, 
and even security, on five acres. 

I am not suggesting that Stein- 
beck was influenced by the South- 
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erners or anyone else, but only that 
in this period of crumbling faiths 
many men turned to agrarianism as 
others turned to the Townsend Plan 
or Huey Long. Naturally, the men 
in the agrarian group had much in 
common, and certainly all of them 
drew upon Jeffersonian agrarianism. 
Because he had faith in the common 
man and thus gave his thinking a 
broad popular basis, Steinbeck was 
closer to Jeffersonianism than were 
the Southern Agrarians, who sought 
to resurrect not only an agricultural 
way of life but also the traditional 
cultural values of Europe. Steinbeck 
was concerned with democracy, and 
looked upon agrarianism as a way of 
life that would enable us to realize 
the full potentialities of the creed. 
Jefferson, of course, held the same 
belief. 

In order to clarify the full im- 
pact of Jeffersonian thought on 
Steinbeck, it is necessary at least to 
adumbrate the nature of eighteenth 
century agrarianism in America. 
This was a doctrine informed by the 
spirit and principles of Jefferson. 
Basic to it is the belief that landed 
property held in freehold must be 
available to everyone. Jefferson took 
seriously his middle class heritage 
from Locke, placing great faith in 
property and the property hold- 
er. To him, equalitarian democracy 
meant a country made up of small 
farmers, and in fighting for the abo- 
lition of entail and primogeniture 
in Virginia he tried to achieve a 
commonwealth dominated by pre- 
cisely this group. Although Jefferson 
himself never went so far, many Jef- 
fersonians agreed that if a man 
could not get legal title to landed 
property, he could claim ownership 
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to land he occupied and tilled by 
virtue of a natural right. Possession 
of his own land gave the small far- 
mer control of the means of pro- 
duction. It followed therefore that 
such a man could be economically 
independent, for he would be obli- 
gated to no man, he could reap what 
he sowed, and his agricultural way 
of life would make for a relatively 
high degree of self-sufficiency. It 
also followed that such a man would 
be politically independent, inasmuch 
as no one held a coercive power over 
him; no part of his way of life or 
his security was threatened by an 
outside force. The independent free- 
hold farmer was a complete indi- 
vidualist, so the Jeffersonian myth 
goes, who acted in accordance with 
his own instincts or desires and rose 
or fell by virtue of his own efforts. 
Mostly he rose because he was a 
moral man; God had made his breast 
“His peculiar deposit for substantial 
and genuine virtue.” History does 
not record the corruption of an 
agricultural people. In other words, 
agrarianism has a sprinkling of prim- 
itivism. Close contact with nature 
and with God makes and keeps men 
pure. By contrast the city is a cess- 
pool of evil. Immorality thrives 
there, alongside of business and fi- 
nance. These latter rob the common 
man of economic and political inde- 
pendence and destroy the dominant 
position of the farmer in the affairs 
of the state. Jeffersonian agrarian- 
ism, then, was essentially democratic: 
it insisted on the widespread owner- 
ship of property, on political and 
economic independence, on individ- 
ualism; it created a society in which 
every individual had status; it made 
the dignity of man something more 
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than a political slogan.’ 


II 


Seven books preceded The Grapes 
of Wrath, but in only one of them 
do we have any foretaste of Stein- 
beck’s predilection for agrarianism. 
True, in The Pastures of Heaven, To 
aGod Unknown, and The Long Val- 
ley he had dealt with tillers of the 
soil and with ranchers, but in these 
books he was preoccupied with psy- 
chological analysis, and the tone was 
mystical and nostalgic. Although 
dealing with agricultural workers, 
In Dubious Battle is concerned es- 
sentially with a strike and a scientist. 
But Of Mice and Men shows clearly 
Steinbeck’s interest in agrarianism, 
even though he is still haunted by 
psychological abnormality. 

In this latter book we have the 
disenchanted and disinherited if not 
the dispossessed of The Grapes of 
Wrath. Lennie and George, migra- 
tory workers in the California fields, 
cherish the dream of a little farm 
of their own where, as Lennie’s re- 
frain has it, they can “live off the 
fatta the lan’.’”? George yearns for his 
own place where he could bring in 
his own crops, where he could get 
what comes up out of the ground. 
He wants the full reward of his own 
labor. He wants the independence 
that ownership can give him. No- 
body could fire him if the farm were 
his. If someone came he didn’t like, 
he could say, ‘ ‘Get the hell out,’ and 
by God he’s got to do it.” They 
would produce all they could eat, 

*What has been summarized here as the Jeffer- 
sonian myth and Jeffersonian agrarianism has been 
dealt with more thoroughly in the author’s “The 
Freehold Concept in Eighteenth-Century American 


Letters,” The William end Mery Quarterly, 3rd ser., 
IV (Jan., 1947), 42-59. 
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and then: “We'd jus’ live there. 
We'd belong there. . . . we'd have 
our own place where we belonged 
and not sleep in no bunk house.” A 
stake in society and status in society 
—these give men the dignity that 
is rightfully theirs in a democ- 
racy. Productive property, Steinbeck 
seems to suggest, is a real restorative. 
Even Candy, the used up sweeper, 
and Crooks, the misshapen Negro, 
are reinvigorated by the prospect of 
ownership and stability. 

Of Mice and Men, however, was 
a sentimental and slight book. Three 
years later, in The Grapes of Wrath, 
Steinbeck was able to present a ful- 
ler exposition of his agrarian views. 
Early in the novel he introduces the 
conflict between the farmer and the 
financial-industrial interests of the 
city. The truck driver remarks to 
Tom that the tractors are pushing 
the croppers off the land. The full 
significance of this observation is not 
apparent until we come to the fifth 
chapter. Here Steinbeck makes clear 
that the tractors are the instruments. 
of a mysterious financial system, just 
as some men represent that system. 
These men are deprived of will and 
personality by the system and its 
machine. When they must tell the 
croppers to get off the land, they 
shed their humanity and take refuge 
in the cold mathematics of the sys- 
tem. From now on there will be a 
tractor and a superintendent on the 
land, not the people. And the land 
will be raped methodically, without 
passion. It will be productive because 
it yields a crop, but it will be sterile 
too because no one loves or hates it 
and because it will bear under iron 
and die under iron. The sterility of 
machine culture is emphasized by 
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Steinbeck’s comment, much later in 
the book, on the languid, heat-rad- 
dled ladies, parasites on that cul- 
ture, whose sexual intercourse is safe, 
odorless, and unproductive. The ani- 
mosity to the city is emphasized in 
the bitter attitude toward business 
ethics, summed up best perhaps in 
the incident of the tire with the 
broken casing. “You go steal that 
tire an’ you’re a thief, but he tried 
to steal your four dollars for a bust- 
ed tire. They call that sound busi- 
ness.” Finally, Steinbeck remarks 
how the business men farmers, those 
who keep books but never follow 
the plow, buy up the canneries in 
California, cut off the small far- 
mer’s market, and eventually take 
the property away from him. Chief- 
ly in negative terms Steinbeck is 
showing us that the farmer is the 
productive, healthy member of so- 
city. He suggests a primitivistic con- 
ception of nature: that the farmer 
draws spiritual strength as well as 
sustenance from the soil. Antitheti- 
cal to these notions is the aridity of 
the city-bred rich woman, the dis- 
honesty of business, and the essen- 
tially inhuman and unproductive 
nature of the machine age. 
Precisely what was it that this 
sick business culture was destroying? 
Very briefly it was a way of life that 
was based on the retention of the 
land. The Okies had their roots deep 
in the land, and they didn’t want to 
be shoved off it. Grampa took up the 
land, and Pa was born here, and we 
were born here. It’s our land. “We 
measured it and broke it up. We 
were born on it, and we got killed on 
it, died on it. Even if it’s no good, 
it’s still ours. That’s what makes it 
ours—being born on it, working it, 
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dying on it. That makes ownership, 
not a paper with numbers on it.” 
The Okies argue, in other words, 
that occupying the land and devot- 
ing one’s labor to it are the criteria 
of ownership, and that these tran- 
scend the legal right to the land rep- 
resented by the title. These two cri- 
teria are the backbone of the natural 
right argument current in the eight- 
eenth century: men had a natural 
right to as much land as they could 
profitably use. This natural right as- 
sumption gave sanction to the squat- 
ter whose heritage passed down into 
the nineteenth century, and even in- 
to the twentieth. For when the Okies 
want to work a little patch of 
ground lying fallow, the California 
police chase them off. “You god- 
damned squatters. Pretty soon you’d 
think you owned it. You'd be sore 
as hell. Think you owned it. Get off 
now. . the cop was right. A 
crop raised—why, that makes own- 
ership.” 

When you are shoved off the land 
and can exercise neither a legal nor 
a natural right to possess land, then 
you have lost status and your life has 
lost meaning. There is a kind of mys- 
tic exaltation in the ownership of 
property which the farmer experi- 
ences. Crévecceur called it “the 
bright idea of property.” Steinbeck’s 
anonymous tenant knows it too. “ ‘If 
a man owns a little property, that 
property is him, it’s part of him, and 
it’s like him. If he owns property 
only so he can walk on it and handle 
it and be sad when it isn’t doing 
well, and feel fine when the rain 
falls on it, that property is him, and 
some way he’s bigger because 
owns it’.” So, then, is he smaller 
when he loses it. When the tractor 
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knocked over the elder Tom’s house 
and drove him from the land, it took 
something out of him; he was never 
the same. Grampa can’t survive the 
loss of the homestead. At the last 
moment he refuses to leave. “‘ “This 
country ain’t no good, but it’s my 
country’.” When he dies en route 
to California, Casey says shrewdly, 
“*An’ Grampa didn’ die tonight. He 
died the minute you took ’im off the 
place’.” If Grampa could not survive 
being torn up by the roots, at least 
he escaped the indignities that the 
others must endure because they are 
landless. They are called bums by the 
proprietor of a camping ground; Pa 
mildly protests. “‘ ‘It’s dirt hard for 
folks to tear up an’ go. Folks like us 
that had our place. We ain’t shif’- 
less. Till we got tractored off, we 
was people with a farm’.” We were 
cropping, but we used to own the 
land. Pa must remind himself and 
the others that nobody calls a free- 
hold farmer a shiftless bum. He is 
a broken man who must find solace 
in the past. Ma, too, recalls the dig- 
nity of the Joad heritage. “‘ ‘We 
don’t look up to nobody. Grampa’s 
grampa, he fit in the Revolution. We 
was farm people till the debt. And 
then—them people. They done some- 
pin to us . . . made me feel mean. 
Made me feel ashamed’.” They—the 
California police, the owners of the 
orchards—had worked on the spirit 
of the Okies and worn it down. The 
pride of the freeholder withers after 
dispossession, and his function in life 
disappears. 

The way of life normal to the 
farmer is the productive life. Fallow 
land, when men are starving, is a 
sin. The uniform impulse among the 
Okies is to get hold of an acre and 


make something grow on it. In this 
way they hope to gain some slight 
measure of security. Unfortunately, 
the California land has all been 
“stolen” by the early American set- 
tlers who took it from the Mexicans. 
“They put up houses and barns, they 
turned the earth and planted crops. 
And these things were possession, and 
possession was ownership.” Those 
who were now the great owners had 
exercised a natural right to get the 
land, and now they held it, aware 
that “when property accumulates in 
too few hands it is taken away.” In 
a dynamic American society, the 
feverish Americans who had utilized 
a radical doctrine to gain the land 
had now become the conservative, 
stable element while a new radical 
group arose, the dispossessed Okies. 
Now these latter wanted the land. 
The Okies are Steinbeck’s protagon- 
ists in a kind of revolutionary social 
action which is as American as Jef- 
ferson’s successful efforts to abolish 
entail and primogeniture; and this 
action would yield the same results 
—a wider distribution of property. 
Thus it is that when Tom takes his 
last leave of Ma, going forth to carry 
on the work of Casey, who has died 
a martyr to the cause of social jus- 
tice, he reflects on the Okie-run gov- 
ernment camp where there was bet- 
ter order than the police had ever 
been able to establish in areas of their 
jurisdiction. “‘‘I been awonderin’ 
why we can’t do that all over. Throw 
out the cops that ain’t our people. 
All work together for our own thing 
—all farm our own lan’.” But what 
are you going to do? demands the 
practical Ma. “‘I been thinkin’ a 
hell of a lot, thinkin’ about our peo- 
ple livin’ like pigs, an’ the good rich 
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lan’ layin’ fallow, or maybe one fella 
with a million acres, while a hun- 
dred thousan’ good farmers is starv- 
in’. An’ I been wonderin’ if all our 
folks got together an’ yelled, like 
them fellas yelled, only a few of ’em 
at the Hooper. ranch...” The 
democratic way for Steinbeck is to 
achieve through collective action the 
individual security on the land that 
Jefferson prized so highly. When 
men farm their own land they will 
run their own society. 


Ill 
It is clear, I think, that Steinbeck 


has much in common with Jeffer- 
sonian agrarianism and that he is 
attracted to the doctrine because he 
has the same humanistic interest in 
democracy that Jefferson had. It re- 
mains to inquire if agrarianism, its 
form and substance, is the part of 
the Jeffersonian tradition that we 
should preserve. Certainly we could 
use today many of the virtues at- 
tributed to the independent yeoman 
by Jefferson. But I fear that we can- 
not use and cannot achieve agrarian- 
ism as a formal way of life. Its cham- 
pions of the thirties have apparent- 
ly realized the futility of running 
counter to the temper of the times. 


The American Review is dead, and 
pretty well buried in the libraries. 
Many of the Southern Agrarians 
have turned their backs on social 
problems and have become engrossed 
in an authoritarian kind of zsthetics, 

Steinbeck himself, if we are to 
judge by Cannery Row and The 
Wayward Bus, has abandoned any 
serious consideration of the problems 
of political economy. 

The bankruptcy of Jefferson’s 
ideal is only too well illustrated in 
the fact that the family size farm 
continues to disappear from the 
American scene. It would seem that 
the survival of an idea, or even its 
resurrection in troubled times, is no 
proof of its validity. In the great war 
just passed we have seen the triumph 
of American capitalism (Louis Hac- 
ker’s phrase) and of American in- 
dustrial strength. The machine age, 
or the atomic age, is fastened upon 
us and growing apace. Almost alone 
now, Louis Bromfield is repeating 
the axioms of the Physiocrats and 
calling us back to the land. Nobody 
listens. 

We must seek another road to the 
independence and security and dig- 
nity that we expect from democ- 
racy. 


Letters from the Russian Zone 


Translated from the German 


Alt-Karin, Mecklenburg 
June 10, 1946 


T is not easy, my dear sister, to 
| give you a true picture of our 
existence. It defies all imagina- 
tion; all former values and criteria 
seem ridiculously inadequate. One is 
reminded of Goya’s haunting paint- 
ing, of Breughel’s Satan. But again 
there is normalcy and comfort, even 
gaiety, and I am ashamed to claim 
your pity. 
What shall I say to convince you 
I am not trying to feed you seda- 
tives? Briefly, we have not yet for 
any length of time suffered lack of 
food deserving of the name of star- 
vation. Our bodies are free from the 
damage of real hunger, although 
there-are the symptoms of particu- 
lar deficiencies. Yet we do not have 
to keep the children too ill-fed, and 
once in a great while there is even 
something to please the palate. They 
have their own sunny childhood: 
there is the outdoors with flowers 
and animals (toys they hardly 
know), there is music in our home, 
there is their own childish faith 
which makes up for many wants— 
but where is the child who has no 
unfulfilled wishes? The world in 
which we live, with its murder, rape, 
suicide, drunkenness, epidemics and 
turbulent events of all sorts, they 


*The writer of these letters, the wife of a Lutheran 
pastor in the Soviet Zone in Germany, is twenty-nine 
years old and the mother of three children. For 
obvious reasons she and the translator wish to re- 
main anonymous. 


quite take for granted. They even 
comment on it, naively and soberly, 
without a sense of our terror. Ilsa, 
aged five, probably has a certain idea 
that life somehow is not “right”; 
her continuous prayer for “true 
peace” is very moving. Besides she 
was old enough to be upset and de- 
pressed when we had to flee. But 
since our return to our damaged 
house even this ghost is laid. 

That all of us are alive, that none 
of us sisters was violated, is in itself 
an act of grace, not granted to many 
families who lived through the final. 
chaos. When grief over all we lost 
makes me weak, I tell myself how 
favored we were. Of course there 
are times when this plundered and 
disfigured life seems less desirable 
than the peace of the dead (if in- 
deed they do have the sweet peace 
of nothingness)—yet one clings to 
life with every fibre of the soul, to 
life without which there is no hope 
that some day things may be better, 
despite all pessimistic logic. 

No spring-time was ever so en- 
chanted, so abundant as this last 
one. Never have I lived so intensely 
in the bitter happiness of memories, 
of nostalgia, in the purely vegeta- 
tive delight of being alive, in the 
luxury of intellectual joys, in the 
loveliness of the countryside, in the 
beauty of our marriage and our par- 
enthood. Perhaps one must have been 
sad to death to know what it means 
thus to be happy. Still, now I smile 
at Hoelderlin’s naive “For every- 
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thing springs from delight, and ends 
in peace.” Such a word might be 
fitting on the lips of an angel who 
sees beyond the horizon of this ob- 
sessed world. The sorrow of our 
world is so great that sometimes one 
can witness it only with closed eyes. 
And yet we suffer less than you 
fear, for there is no time and 
strength to be expended beyond the 
small space of our own four walls, 
and the compass of our work. We 
cannot assume all the cares of the 
world... 

It is horrible to see one’s people 
sunk to a bestial level. Yet there is 
one rare solace: the great brother- 
hood of the churches did not perish 
amidst orgies of hate. I need not tell 
you about my own political reorien- 
tation. You must have put two and 
two together, years ago, when I rec- 
ommended Dr. Wolff* to your care. 
Twice in 1944 I hid Jewish women 
from the Gestapo in our house. They 
had escaped from concentration 
camps, I had no ration cards for 
them, but I managed to feed them. 
J. never knew what I was doing. I 
took not only mine but also his life 
into my hands; the best he could 
have hoped for would have been the 
Penal Company, a military addition 
to the concentration camp. I am 
glad I delivered my personal protest 
against our Neronian politics while 
real risk was involved, not after- 
wards, as so many have done. I do 
not want to stab dead lions (or only 
hyenas, in this case), though no one 
would have a better right to do so 
than I, whose idealism was so cheat- 
ed, so abused. 


You might presume that I have 
1A Jewish physician who escaped to Holland. 
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turned my back completely on poli- 
tics. But I am waiting. We have 
learned, though almost at too great 
expense, that even in politics there 
ought to be such a thing as rules of 
decency, and that obedience to such 
rules is always the best solution. A 
truly decent democracy would at- 
tract me. You may believe me that 
I am a pacifist. I became one when 
I gave birth for the first time. Men 
might be less inclined to let them- 
selves be led to mass murder if they 
had to bring life into the world. I 
cannot yet hope that the world will 
ever abandon the vicious circle of 
violence begetting violence—what 
are the best insights compared to 
demonic obsession? Yet it would be 
an inexcusable omission if we did 
not turn our whole lives, all our 
thinking, praying, educating, artis- 
tic creating, human contacts, work 
and fun into one single supplication: 
Dona nobis pacem! 

Concerning our nation I have no 
further hope. We have no more his- 
tory, having demonstrated to all and 
to ourselves that we are unable to 
govern ourselves. The pitiful re- 
mains of concrete expectations be- 
long to those nations whose langu- 
age you speak. 

October 10, 1946 

I was afraid the year would end 
before I could find time for another 
letter, but now I am taking the op- 
portunity, being down with a cold 
that fell upon me like a murderous 
beast, and sank its claws into chest 
and forehead. I did not want to 
struggle with it for weeks, so I went 
to bed. You see I have become ego- 
tistical and reasonable, as mothers 
are commonly not. But I had to 
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learn that every little thing can 
easily become a major illness, for we 
have no reserves of resistence. Yes- 
terday our little household went to 
communion, and according to cus- 
tom I had no food before receiving 
the eucharist. To my surprise there 
was a fainting spell. We had a bad 
summer. In June my little Maria, 
aged three, contracted typhoid fever, 
diphtheria and a mastoid infection. 
I took her to the pestilential bar- 
racks in town that is called a hos- 
pital; there she acquired whooping 
cough in addition. For three months 
she lay there near death. Adults now 
die every day of only one or two of 
these illnesses, let alone four, which 
my baby had almost all at the same 
time. It is nothing short of a miracle 
that I got her back, that she is now 
beginning to recover. 

It would be very good if you 
could bring our parents to the 
United States. Even in the British 
Zone they will never see the sun 
again. Germany is one huge concen- 
tration camp. The world has had 
enough of us and has drawn a tight 
barbed wire fence around us. Our 
conquerors need not even turn guns 
or poison gas on us, they need not 
even particularly speed up our 
gradual starvation. They only have 
to leave us to ourselves, to suffoca- 
tion by each other’s breath. For 
twelve years the Nazi system so dis- 
torted, so destroyed all material and 
ideological values that now we per- 
ish of the venom within ourselves, 
unless there is help from the outside. 
The more complex characters go 
down most quickly. I do not believe 
in any future for Germany without 
a European future. But has not 
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Europe given us up? Whatever will 
be, I am sure of this: anyone who 
can leave the concentration camp 
that is Germany, if only on fur- 
lough, is to be congratulated... 

You asked why we chose to stay 
here. Your guess was not right; poli- 
tics and ideals were not the only 
reason. It was much simpler and 
more practical. Of course J. felt his 
duty toward his congregation. But 
in April 1945, when we fled from 
the Russians—believe me, our par- 
ents would not have lived through 
those days if they had not fled—J. 
was still a soldier on leave, not an 
ordained minister; he did not have 
the choice of staying with his flock, 
his only choice was imprisonment. 
Then he thought he would try to go 
west and save us, after obtaining his 
discharge at the last minute. But 
the occupation boundaries were 
changed, and as soon as we could we 
went back. Other pastors did not, 
and they are not much respected. 
Since J. was neither an officer nor 
a member of the Nazi party he was 
permitted to preach. More than a 
hundred parishes in the state are 
without a minister. But the popula- 
tion has doubled and quadrupled be- 
cause of the refugees from East 
Prussia and Posen. In the western 
zones there is an overabundance of 
preachers. It would be exceedingly 
difficult for J. to secure a position 
there. Should we strike out into un- 
certainty? Here J. is independent, 
beloved, the hope of his superiors. 
In western Germany he could at best 
hope for an assistantship, and he 
would be among strangers. 

We did have a tentative offer to 
go to Wuerttemberg. We did not de- 
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cline, we left it open. Things are so 
questionable. We heard rumors that 
Bavaria and Wuerttemberg are try- 
ing to get rid of their eastern refu- 
gees. At present we could not think 
of leaving. Do you know what 
traveling means nowadays, what it 
means to cross the boundary between 
the zones? One has to be on the road 
for days and weeks, one can take 
only what one can carry oneself, 
walking for miles and miles. Could 
we undertake this with delicate 
small children? It might cost the 
life of our youngest, and one does 
not give up a child. Even supposing 
we did cross the boundary success- 
fully, we would arrive even more 
beggarly than we are now. Not to 
have one chair, one table, one book 
—my dear, so many things are indis- 
pensable! Here at least we have what 
remains of our furniture, and amidst 
the surrounding poverty it even 
looks like something. Besides, this is 
home. However much its disfigure- 
ment sears me, I belong to it. I can 
put up with the necessity of staying 
here, it is easier than going away 
voluntarily, while the need of such 
a step is not absolutely convincing. 
Of course there are people here who 
would rather have us out of the way. 
But it is personal chicane. The au- 
thorities treat us quite correctly. In 
comparison to the Nazi days, J. has 
a wider field of work. So far we 
have not been really hungry. It is 
no man’s fault that the weather this 
year ruined the crops, that the little 
that did grow had to rot in the fields, 
that we are looking into a grey for- 
bidding winter. 

I do not know whether we would 
be better off in the western zones 
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as far as epidemics, doctors, drugs, 
clothing and utensils are concerned. 
I wonder. Here the woods are near 
us; we shall at least have fuel for our 
stove. We are used to the absence of 
electric light, and shall sleep through 
the winter like animals. 

Regarding politics we are quite 
passive. Not disinterested, but wait- 
ing. Political endeavor is not for us, 
our calling has so many tasks that 
it absorbs us completely. Moreover 
our nation has been so deceived, so 
fed with lies by the last regime that 
we have forgotten how to react to 
words and programs. We can only 
respond to events. Probably each po- 
litical form runs its course. Abso- 
lutism had its centuries, constitu- 
tional monarchy had its era. Now it 
appears that democracy is not so 
dead as we thought a decade ago. It 
is still in the process of achieving 
itself. But we hear of democracy 
from so many sides, and each inter- 
prets it differently. It has made us 
withdraw into ourselves. We are 
proud of our aristocratic lineage, but 
we are grateful that a pastor can 
belong to all social classes, and we 
have friends in all of them. I really 
think we belong here, rather than to 
western Europe... 

Dearest, I want to thank you for 
the gifts that reached me through 
our parents. I am putting the pow- 
dered milk away for next month, 
when F shall be entitled to only one 
pint of skimmed milk a day for the 
three children. The raisins we are 
saving for Christmas. The children 
don’t know what they are. 

Do not try to send me clothes. 
My things are old, very old, it is 
true, but amidst so much abject 
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poverty I would not care to wear 
new dresses. We no longer have such 
a thing as fashion. But a ribbon for 
J.’s typewriter, would that be pos- 
sible? 

My letter is so somber. Yester- 
day we celebrated J.’s birthday, and 
set the table with the remains of our 
china, with flowers and even a 
candle. Our rye soup, dry toast and 
tomatoes had a festive taste, and for 
dessert there were pancakes and a 
bit of your coffee. On other eve- 
nings we celebrate reading Faust 
aloud. J.’s cousin, a law student who 
has browsed in all the liberal arts, 
reads the title role. The other night 
we were too tired to read and sang 
old folk songs. You see, we still 
know how to be gay. We even made 
a family festival of the cleaning of 
our kitchen and chicken coop, after 
our return. J. busily collects mush- 
rooms, and I make a sort of pie of 
them... 

October 25, 1946 

I like teaching. I have a few Sun- 
day school classes with the younger 
children, but sometimes I also take 
the older ones, when J. is too busy. 
Possibilities in subject matter and 
method are limited. Most of the 
children are rather wild, the eight- 
year-olds unable to read. You must 
remember that some of these chil- 
dren were without any home for 
two years. Only a short time ago 
did the schools here open. But the 
little East Prussians are bright and 
ty more so than the native popu- 

Human relations have become 
more important to me than any- 
thing else. Still I do not believe that 
pure humanity can redeem the 
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world, except in the humanity of 
Christ . . . Yet since the heart of the 
world is ill, all healing has to begin 
in the heart, not with economic or 
scientific programs. Do not think 
I am indulging in easy mysticism. 
All expression of purified and per- 
fected humanity, all announcing of 
what is worthy of man, is a great 
task and worth the effort of a life- 
time. I now can understand what 
you are trying to do as you teach 
the classics .. . 

Perhaps one gradually grows into 
the spiritual spaces which school 
opened a little too early—but when 
would there be time later? To my 
amazement I notice how much bet- 
ter I now understand Goethe. The 
last two years, which externally 
broke the structure of our life, have 
made me so much richer in many 
respects... 

I found my faith again, and ful- 
filment, my deepest satisfaction in 
being married, in being lover and 
the riddle that has no solution, and 
mother. I found the secret that God 
is silent, like the icy universe, like 
that nevertheless God is the expla- 
nation for everything, the meaning, 
the answer to all supplication. And 
I also know these contradictions 
dwell close together, and in this to- 
getherness we are at home. Do you 
know the Book of Job? I don’t mean 
Robert Frost’s “Job,” but the bibli- 
cal one. It was the first book of the 
Bible I could read again, after the 
defeat and the attending catastro- 
phes... 

You asked about our house. If 
you remember the manor and the 
chestnut grove, with the cemetery 
beyond—well, nearby is the church, 
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the school, and the parish house. It 
stands among broken-down barns 
and ruined stables, among elderberry 
and lilac; it is red brick, too damaged 
to be comfortable, too new to be 
melancholy and romantic. People 
say the best thing about it are the 
two linden trees by the front door. 
There were two huge locusts to the 
rear, but they fell in the autumn 
winds. I miss them, but the tough 
long-burning wood is a boon in my 
kitchen, almost a substitute for coal, 
which we do not have. Back of the 
house there is a bit of lawn, and a 
vegetable garden with a few apple 
trees and ancient berry bushes. Then 
the ground lowers to a swampy 
meadow with a little river. Beyond 
the river it rises to pasture land, 
golden and white in spring with 
dandelion and English daisies, and 
further on are the woods with firs, 
birch and ash, wild strawberries and 
mushrooms, a paradise amidst our 
poverty. If no harm comes to J. 
and the children here, I would pray 
for a lifetime of living in this place. 

Just when I mailed my last letter 
to you, we had a note from old Mrs. 
S. Her brother has an estate near 
Kassel, and she had suggested he 
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consider J. for his parish, for this 
brother still has the old patron’s 
privilege of appointing his own pas- 
tor. She wrote to tell us we might be 
asked to come; the congregation was 
small and church-minded, the pastor 
would be required only to attend to 
spiritual duties; help in house and 
garden would be provided. I wanted 
to laugh, the prospect was just too 
beautiful. A chance for our children 
to grow up in comparatively normal 
surroundings! When I laid it all be- 
fore J., he turned white as a sheet. 
“TJ am to leave my congregation?” 
Well, no official inquiry has yet 
come, and I am glad J. does not have 
to make a decision at once, it would 
be cruel. We are tied to this part of 
the country, it needs its pastors... 

The future? The future is so un- 
imaginable. I cannot believe that 
the status quo will endure, but 
neither do I believe in miracles. And 
where is a third alternative? 

The strength I have comes from 
some merciful “Must.” It always 
carries me as far as I have to go. 
Sometimes every new load looks like 
too much, but always it turns out to 
be just bearable. So far we have been 
spared the entirely unbearable. 


Poems by Byron Vazakas 


The Right to Misspell 


Too often in a dream I stand again 
in the schoolyard, uncrowded now, 
facing the pseudo-gothic terror 
of brick buttresses, and weep. 


Yet, I can hardly understand the 
meaning of this grief for a past 
that I wish were laid less like a 
ghost . . . The faces of companions 


Drown like mine—a mass of restive 
animals—in their uneasy discipline. 
The self, the individual struggled 
for a breath, a simple prize to 


Dispraise uniformity; to strain our 
urgent difference beyond the rigid 
line dismissed in pairs; the choral 
prayer that always ended in the 


Cloakroom scramble for our distinctive 
clothes . . . Impartiality imposed is 
an injustice. And I, at least, was 
sure that chalk scratching the 


Blackboard annoyed the others less; and 
that the fear of bells seemed less 
important than the gross glory of a 
holiday, when joy, like pain, was 


Something we all shared . . . Though all are 
created equal, few remain that way: 
degrees of grief and happiness over 
the passing average marked the parrot 


Text a lie. Geraniums at the window relaxed 
no lessoned guilt or fear, and blue 
fingers reached downward to the heart 
with cold. High clouds that drifted 


Past tall windows were the dreamer’s 
confidence, as the assured clock, 
mocking behind our backs, made certain 
that each desperate minute was the last. 
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Amusement Park 


Tonight all generalities collapse 
before the elaborate 
desertion of this place. 

A light drizzle precludes 


Judgment on plaster flaking from 
arcades, and criticism is 
abashed before the interest 
of ruin. Under the long drip 


Of late October rain, weakness 
creates its fragile self- 
defense. Summer is gone, 
its clownish paint run 


Pale, yet the mystery of 
these stucco entrances 
invites, as a stranger’s 
touch invites the total of 


Desire. The fairway’s patent- 
leather slick widens to a 
thoroughfare invented by 
the lights’ slant-eyed 


Approach. Wet leaves stack up 
in corners of pavilions 
where a hallowe’en of 
hooded games peer through 


A past. The past is grinning 
like a death. Picknickers 
left more than the paper 
napkin flapping there; 


Left in this place their fear 
of loneliness; left a 
desperate heritage of love 
as furtive as these walls. . 


Spring City 


Children rollerskate among the 
dull precisions of the 
brownstone block. The 
afternoon cascades from 


Jabot fire-escapes, and the 
returning office worker 


dreams that this will be 


always, like the measure 


Of safety insuring another 
against his death. He 
senses Spring, and pauses 
to admire the paling light 


On apartment windowpanes, but 
hesitates to ask why time 
so hastens once it has 
arrived, like a motorist 


Rushing toward a point from 
which he rapidly recedes. 
Here the possessor of a 
future falls into a past 


Of dank determinations like 
a house in which one 
quickly catches cold; his 
fear of loss is loss, 


And the familiar narrows to 
its prescribed end, 
like the shush of coal 
descending metal chutes. 
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Irma Fuehr lives on a two-acre farm in 
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mining town in the mountains. She divides 
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Patricia Martin after graduation from 
high school went to work at fifteen, but she 
continued to study English in Extension 
courses at Columbia. Illness interrupted her 
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in the New Yorker, the Virginia Quarterly, 
and other magazines. “Accident” is her first 
prose publication. 
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Ciardi’s “Introduction.” 


Derek Stanford, young English writer, is 
co-author of A Romantic Miscellany and 
author of the volume of essays, The Free- 
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Byron Vazakas is the author of the volume 
of verse, Transfigured Night, published by 
Macmillan last spring. The volume contains 
an introduction by William Carlos Williams. 


Hyatt Howe Waggoner is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Kan- 
sas City and an editor of this Review. He 
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Charles Child Walcutt of Washington and 
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at present at work on a book on Naturalism 
in American fiction. 


Chad Walsh teaches English at Beloit 
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